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The  system  of  higher  education  in  Haiti  closes  the  doors  on  the  majority  of  its 
youth  upon  their  graduation  from  high  school.  Most  institutions  admit  a fixed  number  of 
students  each  year,  usually  100,  and  the  unfonunatc  students  who  are  not  admitted  must 
wait  a year  before  being  allowed  to  reapply  to  the  institution.  Because  of  this  selective 
process,  many  students  are  turned  away  from  a higher  education.  There  arc  also  few 
entrances  to  higher  education  for  Haiti's  adults.  Vocational  and  technical  schools  arc 
almost  nonexistent. 

An  inability  to  receive  post-secondary  training  and  specialized  skills  has 
contributed  to  a decrease  in  economic  productivity  and  living  slandaids.  High  school 


trained  technicians.  High  school  students  who  fail  to  pass  the  national  examination  must 
be  directed  to  a system  where  they  can  meet  the  necessary  requirements  to  have  an 
equivalent  diploma. 


) higher  education  if  they  so  desire.  Haiti  needs  more 


The  purpose  of  this  research  • 


i assess  (he  need  for  a community  college 


system  in  Haiti  and  to  design  a plan  for  a community  college  system  that  will  help 
individuals  reach  their  potential.  First,  this  study  required  taking  into  account  the 
country's  socio-economic  situation  and  history  of  higher  education,  a financial  status  and 
educational  level  of  current  faculty.  Second,  this  study  assessed  high  school  junior  and 


with  Haiti's  current  system. 

Haiti's  future  depends  upon  the  availability  of  adequate  programs  of  education. 
These  programs  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  and  complement  the  people’s 
interests  and  abilities.  The  community  college  system  will  be  based  upon  the  principle 
that  it  must  be  comprehensive,  provide  access  for  all,  optimize  human  resources, 
contribute  towards  building  a democratic  society,  and  protect  the  Haitian  culture.  Further 
study  in  financing  community  colleges,  in  the  adult  educational  and  university  system, 


',  and  business  and  industry  owners'  level  of  satisfaction 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Background  for  Ihe  Study 

Many  third-world  countries  have  not  invested  adequately  and  sufficiently  in 
human  resources.  Consequently,  the  production  of  their  industries  and  services  has  been 
low  and  their  economics  have  suffered.  Haiti  exemplifies  such  a decline  of  the  labor 
force.  The  rates  of  population  growth  and  unemployment  are  increasing  rapidly.  In  order 
to  determine  what  changes  ore  necessary  to  solve  Haiti's  problems,  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  history  of  Haiti  and  its  educational  system. 

The  island  of  Haiti,  also  known  by  its  other  Indian  names  of  “Hayli,"  "Ayti," 
"Quisqueya,"  or  "Bohio,"  which  all  mean  "high  lands,"  and  later  by  "Hispaniola”  or 
"Espanola,"  which  mean  "Little  Spain,"  the  second  biggest  island  in  size  in  the 
Caribbean,  is  divided  into  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Formerly,  Ihe  island  was 
called  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  because  it  was  once  one  of  the  richest  regions  in  natural 
resources  especially  in  gold  and  silver.  Christopher  Columbus  wrote  in  his  diary  that 
Haiti  was  "a  country  entirely  cultivated,  with  villages  that  were  built  better  than  those  in 
the  other  visited  regions,  and  whose  beauty  was  greater  than  the  province  of  Cordoba  and 
Castile  [in  Spain],  It  is  the  most  beautiful  coast  of  the  world"  (Fouchard,  1972,  p,  1). 

The  island  is  situated  southeast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  about  100  miles  north  of  Jamaica,  The  entire  island  has  an 


estimated  area  of  28,000  square  miles,  of  which  approximately  10,000  belong  to  the 
Republic  of  Haiti. 

Haiti  has  five  adjacent  islands  that  arc  part  of  the  Republic:  (1)  Gonave  Island 
located  in  the  bay  of  Haiti;  (2)  Turtle  Island  situated  on  the  northern  coast;  (3)  Cow 
Island  on  the  southern  coast;  (4)  Cayemitcs  Islunds  on  the  western  coast;  and  (5)  Navassa 
Island  on  the  southwest  coast.  The  climate  of  Haiti  is  warm  all  year,  with  a slight 
difference  of  about  5 degrees  Celsius  between  summer  and  winter  temperatures. 

After  the  arrival  of  Christopher  Columbus  on  December  5, 1492,  the  story  of 
Haiti  was  similar  to  the  story  of  the  other  islands  until  1804.  Haiti  became  a victim  of  the 
inhuman  institution  of  enslaving  humans,  designated  by  the  name  "La  Traite  des  Noirs." 
Slaves  called  the  "Maroons,"  as  well  as  others  unwilling  to  endure  the  cruelty  of  slavery, 
fled  to  the  forests  and  inaccessible  mountain  heights.  From  1753  to  1803,  the  slaves 
engaged  in  a revenge  that  started  with  poisoning  the  masters  and  ended  with  creating 
armed  forces  that  delivered  the  first  free  black  republic  to  the  world.  Several  individuals 
were  recognized  for  heroism  and  their  contributions  to  the  betterment  of  Haiti  including 
Mackandal,  bom  in  Guinea,  who  was  recognized  for  his  courage  and  leadership; 
Bookman,  a spiritual  leader  bom  in  Jamaica;  Bookman's  three  lieutenants,  Jean-Francois, 
Jeannot,  and  Biassou,  whose  decisions  were  never  doubted;  and  Pierrot,  Geffrard, 
Capois-La-Mort  who  were  believed  to  have  supernatural  powers.  The  undisputed 
authority  of  the  island  was  Francois  Toussaint.  also  known  as  Toussaint  L'Ouvcrture. 
bom  in  Haiti  and  educated  in  France.  Toussaint  previously  served  in  the  Spanish  army. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Gaou-Guinou,  king  of  the  African  tribe  Aradas,  Second  to 
Toussaint  were  Henri  Christophe,  bom  in  St.  Christopher,  and  Jean-Jacques  Dessalines, 


bom  in  Haiti.  These  men  instilled  In  their  followers  the  notion  of  “liberty  or  death," 
Dessalines  led  the  freedom  fight  and  was  named  emperor  of  Haiti  but  was  assassinated 
two  years  later  at  the  age  of  4S. 

The  revolution  left  Haiti  in  ruins.  Towns  were  destroyed,  fields  were  no  longer 
cultivated,  and  the  irrigation  works  were  devastated  beyond  repair.  Independent  but 
isolated  from  the  world,  Haiti  had  no  foreign  sponsors  or  allies.  Commercial  ties  with 
France  and  Europe  were  broken  (Schmidt.  1995).  Except  to  manipulate  the  country  for 
its  own  commercial  advantage,  the  outer  world  gave  little  attention  to  Haiti’s  internal 
struggle  (Heinl  & Hcinl,  1996).  Although  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  outlawed  the 
African  slave  trade,  most  of  the  countries  that  took  part  in  the  congress  had  been 
slaveholder  nations.  Therefore  many  political  leaders  of  these  countries  remained 
opposed  to  acknowledging  a nation  that  had  evolved  from  a slave  insurrection. 

Efforts  to  recognise  Haiti’s  independence  began  in  the  early  part  of  the  19’ 
century.  Tsar  Alexander  I of  Russia  started  the  negotiations  of  1821-1822  with  the 
president  of  Haiti.  Pierre  Boyer,  over  a possible  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  In  return 
for  Moscow's  recognition  of  Haiti’s  independence  and  sovereignly,  Boyer  offered  Cow 
Island.  The  negotiations  ended  unsuccessfully.  The  Haitian  revolt  was  a feared  example 
in  the  eyes  of  the  colonial  countries.  In  January  1825,  the  Comte  de  Villelc,  French 
foreign  minister,  told  British  ambassador  Lord  Granville  that  the  recognition  of  a Black 
Empire  founded  on  insurrection  and  upon  the  massacre  of  the  white  population  would 
have  a most  destructive  moral  effect  (Dorsainvillc,  1950).  In  1825,  U.S.  Senator  Robert 
Y.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina  asserted  that  the  United  States  could  never  acknowledge 


Haiti's  independence  since  ihe  peace  and  safely  of  several  slates  of  the  Union  have 
forbidden  them  lo  even  discuss  il  (Dorsainville,  1950). 

During  ihe  Congress  of  American  Stales  held  in  Panama  in  1 826,  Venezuela  and 
Colombia,  two  countries  indebted  to  Haiti,  did  not  invite  Haiti  and  they  did  not  even  send 
a diplomatic  representative  to  Haiti  until  1 874.  No  Latin  American  country  sent  a 
representative  to  Haiti  until  Brazil  broke  the  ice  in  1865  (Heinl  & Heinl,  1996).  This  is 
somewhat  surprising  given  that  Haiti  fought  alongside  these  countries  in  wars  for  the 
independence  of  the  countries  in  Latin  America,  such  as  Venezuela,  Columbia  and 
Mexico.  In  the  United  States,  the  Fontages  Legion,  a volunteer  unit  of  mulattos  and 
blacks  from  Saint-Dominguc,  participated  in  the  Battle  of  Savannah  in  1779  (Plummer, 
1992).  Haiti  also  helped  in  the  wars  for  the  independence  of  Greece.  Holland,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Britain  were  the  first  lo  accord  recognition  to  Haiti's 
independence.  In  the  United  States,  Thomas  Jefferson's  embargo  on  Haiti  lasted  until 
Abraham  Lincoln  told  Congress  on  December  3, 1861,  that  if  any  good  reason  existed 
why  they  should  persevere  longer  in  withholding  their  recognition  of  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  Haiti  and  Liberia,  he  was  unable  to  discern  it  (Dorsainville,  1950). 

For  the  25  years  succeeding  independence,  Haitians  were  so  preoccupied  by  a 
possible  return  of  the  French  and  an  cver-possible  attempt  at  re-enslavement  that  they 
could  not  concentrate  on  Ihe  affairs  of  the  country,  much  less  on  education.  Since  the 
French  planters  who  lived  in  Haiti  were  not  interested  in  education,  they  had  not  created 
schools  for  themselves  and  for  their  slaves  (Moreau  de  Saint-Rdmy,  1983).  Under 
Toussaint,  there  was  little  time  for  education.  Dcssalincs  had  no  use  for  it.  Forty  years 
after  independence,  there  were  only  1 1 schools  in  Haiti,  and  they  were  exclusively  for  the 


elite.  The  signing  of  the  Concordat  with  the  Vatican  in  1 860  resulted  in  the  arrival  of 
clerical  teachers,  emphasizing  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  among  the 
educated  class.  Not  until  the  government  of  President  Fabre  Geffrard,  in  1875,  were 
efforts  made  to  develop  schools  for  others  than  those  in  elite  ranks  (Marshall,  1930). 

Civil  wars  and  coups  d'dtat  had  divided  the  country,  which,  considering  its  political 
condition,  was  more  of  an  empire  than  a republic. 

One  hundred  years  after  independence,  the  political  situation  was  still  getting 
worse.  The  opening  of  World  War  1 offered  a pretext  to  both  France  and  Germany  to 
collect  their  Haitian  debts  by  foree.  Several  Haitian  presidents  had  prolonged  their  terms 
in  office.  In  1912,  President  Leconte  was  murdered  in  the  National  Palace.  The 
following  year.  President  Tancrede  Auguste  was  poisoned.  In  1914,  presidents  Oreste 
Zamor  and  Davilmar  Theodore  were  deposed  by  revolutions.  On  the  morning  of  July  28, 
1915,  President  Sam's  body  was  tom  into  pieces  by  an  infuriated  mob  (Rodman,  1961). 
That  afternoon,  American  Marines  landed  at  Pon-au-Prince  from  gunboats. 

The  country  was  so  tired  of  revolutions  that  it  welcomed  the  occupation,  at  least 
during  the  fust  two  years  (Dorsainvillc,  1950).  But  the  mood  quickly  changed  even 
though  economic  and  political  stability  was  increasing.  The  Americans  had  sent  Marines 
from  Southern  stales  to  Haiti  on  the  theory  that  they  would  "know  how  to  handle" 
Negroes.  They  had  underestimated  Haitian  pride.  The  war  that  followed  between  the 
Haitians  and  the  Americans  claimed  6,000  Haitian  lives,  including  guerrilla  leader 
Charlemagne  Pcraltc  (Rodman,  1961).  The  occupation  ended  with  the  visit  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Cap-Haitien  in  1934. 


The  social  and  economic  stability  lasied  until  1957.  Haiti  was  bankrupt  (Rodman. 
1961).  With  the  support  of  U.S.  State  Department  officials  who  feared  that  Communist 
Cuba  would  lake  advantage  of  a power  vacuum  in  Haiti.  Francois  Duvalicr  became 
presidcnt-for-life  four  years  later.  After  14  years  in  power.  Duvalicr,  before  dying, 
named  his  son  Jean-Claude  his  successor  who  stayed  in  power  until  being  forced  to  exile 
in  1986.  Haiti’s  small  army  was  dismantled  10  years  later,  when  the  Americans  came 
back  with  a multinational  force  to  restore  ousted  President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide, 

At  the  same  time,  major  efforts  were  being  made  to  change  the  educational 
system  and  promote  a common  language.  The  educational  system,  the  laws,  and  the 
official  documents  were  all  in  French,  even  though  only  5 percent  of  the  population 
spoke  French  (U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development.  1987).  Creole,  a “French- 
based,  independent  language  with  its  own  vocabulary,  traditions,  literature,  styles,  utility, 
and  symbolic  value"  (Leybum,  1966,  p.  5),  became  the  other  official  language.  The  first 
initiative  to  introduce  Creole  into  the  curriculum  followed  the  enactment  of  a 1982  law 
created  by  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  C.  Bernard  (MinistSre  de  TEducation  Nationalc,  de 
la  Jeunessc  el  dcs  Sports  1997c,  p.  28).  Today,  there  is  still  not  enough  literature  in  that 
language  to  help  modify  the  school  curriculum.  Haiti  is  relatively  isolated  because  of  its 
languages.  Its  closest  neighbors,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico,  are 
Hispanic.  The  rest  of  the  Caribbean  is  Anglo-phonic,  except  for  some  relatively  distant 
islands  such  as  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  Saint-Lucia,  Dominica,  whose  official  language 
is  also  French.  Language  creates  isolation  even  inside  Haiti.  The  use  of  French  versus 
the  use  of  Creole  presents  a problem  in  education.  Since  French-language  mastery  is  a 
prerequisite  for  upward  social  mobility,  schooling  in  Creole  generates  strong  reactions. 


Conflicting  political  interests  have  caused  Haiti's  national  language  policy  to  be 
inconsistent  (The  World  Bank  Group,  1999). 

The  lack  of  statistics  has  made  it  difficult  to  assess  the  religious  groupings  in 
Haiti.  Catholicism  has  been  the  primary  official  religion  of  Haiti,  however.  Toussainf  s 
Constitution  of  May  9, 1801 , before  independence  was  declared,  stated  that  die  Roman 
Catholic  Apostolic  religion  was  the  only  one  publicly  professed  in  Haiti  (Rodman,  1961). 
Voodoo,  the  other  primary  religion,  was  outlawed  under  Jean-Jacques  Dessalincs  and 
Henri  Christophe.  To  them,  Voodoo  prevented  regimentation  from  work  and  posed  a 
threat  to  absolute  power.  Faustin  Soulouque  was  the  first  president  to  openly  practice 
Voodoo,  "a  profound  and  vitally  alive  religion”  (Senbrook,  1929,  p.  288). 

The  cold  war  that  existed  between  Catholicism  and  Voodoo  was  mostly 
superficial  and  fueled  by  sensation-seekers  like  the  British  minister.  Sir  Spencer  St.  John, 
and  American  William  Scabrook.  Catholicism  and  Voodoo  have  some  common  traits. 
Both  believe  in  the  existence  of  a supreme  God  and  His  intervention  in  the  course  of  the 
human  life.  They  both  agree  that  He  is  sensitive  to  offense,  terrible  in  vengeance,  and 
responsive  to  prayer  and  offerings.  And  more  importantly,  both  religions  believe  in 
supernatural  bcings-sainls,  angels,  and  demons  in  the  Catholic  religion,  and  good  and 
bad  Loas  in  the  Voodoo  religion-who  stand  between  man  and  his  Creator  (Mars,  1973, 
p.  107).  Protestantism  is  the  third  most  important  religious  group  in  Haiti.  Several  sects, 
including  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  have  been  very  popular 
over  the  years  in  the  country. 

“In  the  works  of  art  of  the  cultured  Haitian,  the  artistic  talent  of  the  African  and 
the  exquisite  taste  of  the  French  are  combined"  (Marshall,  1930,  p.  127).  The  Haitian 


artistic  ability  i$  recognized  all  over  the  world.  Edmond  Golman  won  a medal  at  the 
Exposition  of  Brussels.  One  of  his  paintings  that  have  received  special  mention  is  The 
Discovery  of  America.  Other  internationally  known  atlisls  arc  Hector  Hyppolite.  a 
Voodoo  priest,  and  Philome  Obin.  Among  the  sculptors  of  Haiti.  Laferesterie.  creator  of 
La  Reverie  (the  dream),  and  Notmil  Charles,  who  graduated  from  the  Academy  Julian  of 
France,  are  the  most  prominent.  Charles'  Bust  of  Dessalines  can  be  seen  at  the  gallery  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington.  D.C.  The  Haitian  National  Palace,  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  Caribbean,  was  designed  by  architect  George 
Baussan.  Among  the  leading  musicians,  concert  arlisls,  and  composers  are  Ludovic 
Lamothe.  Justin  Eli,  and  Occide  Jcaniy,  director  of  the  government  orchestra.  Most 
Haitian  music  has  never  been  published,  and  music  is  not  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 
Haiti  has  received  honorable  mention  in  the  literary  achievements  of  the  world.  Solon 
Menos,  Dantes  Bellegarde,  A.  Duval,  and  George  Sylvain  arranged  two  volumes  of  prose 
and  poetry  and  were  awarded  a prize  by  the  French  Academy.  Haiti  claims  an  Olympic 
gold  medal  winner  in  track  and  field.  Sylvio  Cator,  and  the  first  black  Catholic.  Pierre 
Toussaint,  who  was  recommended  for  sainthood. 

Today.  Haiti  has  a population  estimated  at  8 million  inhabitants  (Oxford 
Encyclopedic.  1996),  including  almost  2 million  living  in  the  capital  city  of  Port-au- 
Prince.  With  almost  half  its  population  less  than  20  years  of  age  (U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  1998),  Haiti  is  going  through  its  darkest  time.  The  2.22 
percent  average  population  growth  has  created  a need  for  nutritional  products  of  all  kinds. 
The  import  of  nutritional  products  increased  from  SI  1 million  in  1970  to  $180  million 


dollars  in  1990. 


An  analysis  of  ihe  socio-economic  siluation  in  Haiti  suggests  that,  for  any 
educational  plan  to  succeed,  it  must  take  into  account  the  following  facts  about  the 
country,  Haiti's  purchasing-power  parity,  estimated  at  $8.9  billion,  is  primarily  founded 
on  agriculture  (42  percent),  industry  (14  percent),  and  services  (44  percent)  (Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  1999).  Agricultural  products,  composed  of  coffee,  mangoes,  sugar 
cane,  rice,  com,  sorghum,  and  wood,  represent  50  percent  of  the  total  of  the  exported 
products,  estimated  at  $200  million  dollars  (The  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  1990). 
Seventy  percent  of  the  population  of  the  country  lives  in  poverty.  The  gross  national 
product  per  capita  is  $410  (The  World  Bank,  1999).  Haitian  industry  is  predominantly 
composed  of  sugar-refining,  flour-milling,  textiles,  cement,  tourism,  light  assembly 
manufacturing  based  on  imponed  parts,  and  mining.  The  country  depends  upon  tourism 
as  the  main  industrial  asset.  According  to  the  1996  Report  of  the  Institute  of  Statistics  in 
Haiti,  between  1970  and  1975,  the  country  received  a yearly  average  of  200,000  tourists. 
Today,  tourism  has  been  paralyzed  by  political  crises  that  began  in  1986.  Haiti's  service 
sector  includes  banking,  financial  services,  transportation,  and  communication. 

An  analysis  of  the  educational  system  reveals  that  80  percent  of  the  population  is 
illiterate,  36  percent  of  the  students  who  start  first  grade  reach  the  Primary  Education 
Certificate  level  (CEP)  level,  8 percent  the  Baccalaureat  levels,  and  only  1 percent  the 
universities  or  the  technical  schools  (Ministere  de  I'Education  Nationale,  de  la  Jcunesse, 
et  des  Sports  1998b).  Only  2 percent  of  the  total  population  have  a professional  or 
technical  education. 

The  lack  of  qualified  teachers  and  professors  constitutes  the  main  problem  in 


Haiti's  educational 


1.  Only  47  percent  of  leacheis  in  the  public  sector  and  8 percent 


of  teachers  in  (he  private  sector  graduated  from  a recognized  university,  and  half  of  them 
have  fewer  than  five  years  of  experience  (Mimslerc  dc  ('Education  Nationaie.  de  la 
Jeunesse,  ct  des  Sports  1998a).  The  efficacy  of  the  public  school  is  doubtful.  There  is  a 
need  for  qualified  and  motivated  faculty  in  both  the  public  schools  and  the  universities. 


The  lack  of  leadership  in  affairs  of  the  state  and  the  decline  in  the  economic 
situation  have  created  animosity  toward  the  bureaucratic  systems,  especially  in  the 
domain  of  education.  Efforts  to  enhance  the  educational  system  already  have  been 
manifested  through  systematic  modification  to  laws  governing  education  that  will  be 
analyzed  in  Chapter  2.  The  1 986  revolution,  fueled  in  part  by  Haiti  youth's  desire  to  take 
control  of  their  destiny  instead  of  being  victims  of  the  incompetence  and  the 
irresponsibility  of  their  leaders,  suggests  that  individuals  other  than  the  government  are 
interested  in  changes  being  made  to  the  educational  system.  The  Ministry  of  Education 


substantive  education  is  harder  for  the  Haitian  people  than  for  most  other  international 
groups  because  of  several  factors,  including  the  following:  (a)  extreme  poverty;  (b)  lack 
of  educational  institutions;  (c)  lack  of  parental  support;  (d)  language  barriers;  (e)  limited 
qualification  among  professors;  (0  lack  of  efforts  from  the  leaders;  and  (g)  low  salaries 


Statement  of  the  Problem 


i population  of  8.8  million  for  the  year  2005.  Providing  a 


(LaTortue.  1993). 


Purpose  of  the  Study 


The  purpose  of  ihe  study  is  (a)  to  determine  the  extent  of  need  for  a community 
college  system  in  Haiti  and  (b)  to  develop  a proposed  system  model.  Toward  this  end. 
this  study  will  attempt  the  following: 

1 . Determine  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  Haiti's  current  educational  system 
among  high  school  junior  and  senior  students. 

2.  Determine  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  Haiti's  current  educational  system 
among  business  and  industry  owners. 

3.  Determine  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  Haiti's  current  educational  system 
among  professionals. 

4.  Propose  a design  for  a community  college  system  that  would  serve  a long- 
range  plan  in  the  different  regions  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  develop  a community  college  system  in  this  197-year-old  country,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  three  basic  assumptions  about  the  theoretical  foundation  of  this  study 
and  the  role  of  education  in  augmenting  the  economic  welfare  of  the  country  and  its 
citizens.  Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  education  is  (a)  necessary  for  democratic 
government,  (b)  valuable  for  the  improvement  of  society,  and  (c)  indispensable  in  the  21“ 
century.  Since  Haiti  is  relatively  new  to  the  democratic  process,  it  is  critical  to  stress  the 
idea  that  not  only  education,  but  also  democratic  education,  is  valuable  to  democratic 


government. 


Limitations 


1 . The  efforts  to  establish  a community  college  system  was  modeled  after  the 
open-access  community  college  system  that  has  been  established  in  the  state 
of  Florida. 

2.  The  development  of  a community  college  plan  was  designed  in  accord  with 
the  responses  of  Haitian  educational  leaders. 

3.  This  study  concentrated  solely  on  the  administrative  and  organizational  aspect 
of  a community  college  system  in  Haiti.  Curriculum  and  financing  will  be 
discussed  only  when  they  arc  directly  linked  to  an  administrative  section  of 
the  system.  Since  the  system  has  not  been  tested  in  Haiti,  no  data  are  available 
on  what  works  and  what  docs  not  work. 

4.  The  generalization  of  this  study  was  confined  to  the  context  of  the  findings  of 
this  study. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Associate's  degree.  This  is  a degree  granted  for  the  successful  completion  of  a 
subbaccalaureate  program  of  studies,  usually  requiring  at  least  two  years  (or  the 
equivalent)  of  full-time,  college-level  study.  This  includes  degrees  granted  in 
cooperative,  or  work-study,  programs  (National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  1999). 

Certificate.  This  is  an  award  granted  for  the  successful  completion  of  a 
subbaccalaureate  program  of  studies,  which  usually  requires  less  than  two  years  of  full- 
time, post-secondary  study  (National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  1999). 
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Community  College.  This  is  a public,  two-year,  post-secondary  educational 
institution  or  group  of  institutions  organized  as  an  administrative  unit  (American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1983). 

Educational  leaders.  These  are  school  principals,  university  faculty  members,  and 
the  highest  administrative  officcis  of  an  educational  institution. 

Juniors  and  Seniors.  These  are  high  school  students  of  the  Rhdtoriquc  and 
Philosophic  grade.  Age  is  irrelevant. 

Poverty.  As  defined  by  the  World  Bank,  poverty  is  a substandard  way  of  living. 
Poverty  status  is  based  on  reports  of  family  income,  and  includes  people  that  live  on  less 
than  one  dollar  a day. 

Private  schools.  These  are  institutions  owned,  managed,  and  financed  by  the 
private  sector  but  meeting  state  standards. 

Professionals.  These  arc  physicians,  lawyers,  judges,  engineers,  educators, 
clergy,  and  other  members  of  various  professions. 

Public  schools.  These  are  educational  institutions  with  relatively  low  or  no  tuition 
that  are  owned,  managed,  and  financed  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Education,  Youth, 
and  Sports. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  address  one  of  the  many  components  of  the  Haitian 
crisis,  the  lack  of  higher  education,  and  to  assess  the  need  for  a system  that  would  permit 
more  students  to  transfer  to  a university,  lead  to  increased  numbers  of  trained  technicians, 
and  give  all  citizens  an  opportunity  to  reach  their  next  level.  This  study  was  facilitated 


by  ihe  work  of  Dr.  James  L.  Waiienbarger,  Distinguished  Service  Professor  Emerilus  al 
the  University  of  Florida.  Dr.  Waiienbarger  created  and  developed  the  community 
college  system  for  the  state  of  Florida  (see  Appendix  A)  and  has  directed  several 
dissertations  that  have  focused  upon  the  development  of  a community  college  system  in 
other  states  and  other  nations,  for  example,  Poland  (Marzak.  1994),  Colombia  (Matthews, 
1971),  and  Jamaica  (Jones,  1989).  The  Haitian  Ministry  of  Education  (sec  Appendix  B) 
granted  the  researcher  permission  to  conduct  the  study.  This  investigation  determined 
whether  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  would  be  interested  in  going  to  a community 
college  if  a system  were  in  place,  and  whether  the  business  and  industry  owners  and 
professionals,  especially  educational  leaders,  would  support  such  a system,  as  well  as 
participate  in  its  creation  and  development. 

The  practical  significance  of  this  study  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  students 
would  not  have  to  wait  a year  before  they  can  reapply  to  the  university.  Thanks  to  an 
open-door  policy,  they  would  be  able  to  seek  admission  to  a community  college  and  work 
on  a transferable  associate's  degree.  Other  students  would  be  able  to  work  on  technical 
degrees  and  certificates  designed  for  the  workforce. 

The  theoretical  significance  of  this  study  is  evidenced  by  the  empowerment  of 
individuals,  no  longer  victims  of  a socio-economic  situation  but  masters  of  their  destiny. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  an  overview  of  the  following  topics: 
(a)  the  K- 12  system  in  Haiti;  (b)  the  history  of  higher  education  in  Haiti;  (c)  the 
theoretical  background  of  the  study;  (d)  an  analysis  of  Haitian  government  documents; 
(e)  an  overview  of  the  American  community  college  system;  (0  the  criteria  for  a 
community  college  mission  in  Haiti;  (g)  financial  and  faculty  components;  and  (h)  a 


Haiti's  education  system  is  governed  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Education, 
Youth,  and  Sports  (MENJS).  Except  for  some  private  schools  that  work  under  the 
American  system  and  toward  American  examinations,  state  and  private  schools  arc 
regulated  by  the  French  system.  In  this  system,  all  students  work  toward  successful 
completion  of  national  examinations. 


The  K-12  system  in  Haiti  (see  Appendix  C)  is  divided  into  a primary  school, 
which  begins  with  the  equivalent  of  kindergarten  in  the  United  States  (Rolbcrg  & Clague, 


The  K-12  System  in  Haiti 


years,  in  principle  between  the  ages  of  6 and  12.  Each  year  is  named:  enfantin  1 is  the 


13lh  grade,  cnfantin  2 is  the  12'h  grade,  cours  prcparatoire  1(CP1)  is  I lie  1 l“  grade,  and 
cours  prdparatoire  2 (CP2)  is  the  10“  grade,  cours  dldmentaire  I (CE1)  and  cours 
dldmemaire  2 (CE2)  are  the  9,h  grade,  cours  moycn  1 (CM1)  is  the  8"1  grade,  and  cours 
moyen  2 (CM2)  is  the  7,h  grade.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  teachers  decide  which  of  their 
pupils  have  achieved  the  requited  standard  and  can  proceed  to  the  next  level.  Children 
who  have  not  reached  the  required  standard  repeat  the  year.  The  average  percentage  of 
students  repeating  the  school  year  is  17  percent  in  primary  school,  and  10  percent  in  high 
school  (Minislirc  dc  I'Education  NationaJc,  de  la  Jcunesse  et  des  Sports,  1998  (a)).  In 
this  system,  it  is  possible  for  children  to  be  advanced  one  year  or  retained  for  more  than 
two.  The  grades  go  in  decreasing  order  in  two  six-year  cycles:  13“  to  7“  grade,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  students  who  pass  the  national  exam  receive  a Primary  Education 
Certificate  (CEP). 

In  the  last  year  of  the  third  cycle,  students  enroll  in  the  Rhctorique  grade, 
generally  considered  comparable  to  the  last  year  of  high  school  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  end  of  this  year  they  take  a national  exam,  Baccalaurdat  I.  Students  whose  average  is 
dose  to  the  passing  grade  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  extraordinary  session  two 
months  later.  Those  students  are  “adjourned." 

Only  with  a passing  grade  can  students  be  enrolled  in  the  Philosophic  grade, 
which  is  followed  by  the  administration  of  another  national  exam,  Baccalaurdat  n (see 
Table  2-1).  The  content  of  the  exam  depends  on  the  sections  chosen  by  the  students. 
There  are  four  possible  sections  and  the  number  of  course  hours  for  any  subject  varies  in 
each  section  (sec  Table  2-2). 


Table  2-1  Number  of  Candidaics  who  are  Admitted  10  Ihc  Ordinary  Session,  who  Passed 
the  Ordinary  Session,  and  who  are  Admilled  to  the  Extraordinary  Session  of  Baccalaurdat 
1 and  11, 1999 


Croix  dcs  Bouquets 


j,  August 


Table  2-2  Classes  and  Weekly  Houis  in  High  School  by  Seciii 


Obligatory 
Philosophy 
Haiti  History 
Methodology 
Human  Science 
Language 

Physical  Ed 

Literature 

Latin/Greek 

Geography 

Statistics 


Physics/Chem. 

Literature 

English 

Spanish 

Philosophy 

Humanities 

Mathematics 

Tech.  Drawing 


Source:  Ministere  de  I'Education  Nationals,  de  la  Jeuncsse  et  des  Sports,  1997  (a). 


Only  16  percent  of  the  secondary  institutions  offer  the  Philosophic  grade,  (Ministere  de 
I'Education  National,  de  la  Jeuncsse  cl  des  Sports,  1998  (a)),  generally  considered 
comparable  to  the  British  General  Certificate  of  Secondary  Education  (GCSE)  standard 


i subject-for-subject  basis.  Sludcnls  in  Haili  spend  iwo  more  years  in  high  school  than 


do  students  in  the  United  States. 


Table  2-3  Number  of  Students  in  K-12  by  Region.  1995-1996 


e:  Ministerc  dc  [‘Education  Nationale.  de  la  Jcunesse  et  des  Sports,  1997  (b) 


The  1 997  report  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Education  enumerated  9,528 
educational  insnlutions  of  the  first  and  second  cycles  and  1 ,170  of  the  third  cycle  and 
high  school.  The  private  sector  controls  almost  all  the  secondary  schools  (89  percent  of 
the  institutions).  Represented  in  the  secondary  level  are  32,391  girls  and  48,730  boys. 
The  total  number  of  students  (N  = SI  ,121)  represents  respectively  an  increase  in  student 
enrollment  by  198  percent  and  24  percent  compared  to  1988  and  24  percent  when 
compared  by  reports  in  1988  and  1996  (Ministerc  de  1'Education  Nationale.  de  la 
Jcunesse  el  des  Sports,  1998  (a)).  The  secondary  level  represents  a very  small  percentage 
of  the  Haitian  K-12  system.  The  total  number  of  students  in  K-12  exceeds  300,000  (see 


Table  2-3).  The  yearly  average  number  of  class  days  is  200  (Minisicrc  dc  TEducation 
Nationale.  de  la  Jeunesse  el  des  Sports.  2000).  The  American  insiiiutions  in  Haiti  follow 


A History  of  Higher  Education  in  Haiti 


In  order  to  make  recommendations,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  current 
higher  educational  system.  The  origin  of  higher  education  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti  began 


Royalc  du  Nord)  in  Cap-Haitien  in  1815  by  King  Henry  Christophc.  This  institution  was 


death.  President  Boyer  proposed  a plan  for  a National  Academy  of  Haiti  (Academic 
Nationalc  d'Haili)  that  was  not  executed.  From  1830  to  1880,  the  government  built 
institutions  to  educate,  based  on  the  higher  education  institutions  (Grandcs  Ecoles)  model 
in  France.  The  best  students  received  scholarships  to  study  in  France.  In  1915,  professors 
who  trained  in  Europe  were  strong  proponents  for  the  creation  of  a system  of  higher 
education.  In  1944,  the  concept  of  a ‘'university"  was  introduced.  President  Elic  Lescot 
founded  the  University  of  Haiti.  The  schools  were  named  "faculties"  and  their  directors, 
"deans."  In  1960.  the  government  created  the  State  University  of  Haiti.  In  the  1980s. 
some  private  universities  were  established  in  Haiti. 

The  principal  goal  of  Haitian  education  has  been  to  reduce  the  margin  between 
vision  and  reality.  Unfortunately,  in  the  higher  education  setting,  this  goal  has  yet  to  be 
achieved  because  of  inadequate  preparation  of  university  professors.  Most  professors 
have  only  a bachelor’s  degree  in  their  fields  of  study.  Of  the  1 .600  higher  education 


with  the  i 


: creation  of  the  Northern  Royal  Academy  (Acaddmie 


e,  agronomy,  and  arts,  in  1825,  following  the  king's 
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faculty  members,  74  percent  have  bachelor's  degrees,  18  percent  master's  degrees,  and 
only  8 percent  hold  doctoral  degrees  (Ministbre  de  r Education  Nationale,  de  la  Jeuncssc 
et  des  Sports,  1995). 

Many  educators  believe  that  research  and  publications  are  what  constitute 
perceptions  of  the  net  value  regarding  scholarship,  yet  they  are  almost  nonexistent  in 
Haiti  (LaTortue,  1993).  University  professors  work  only  part-time.  Insufficient  salaries 
stop  the  university  from  hiring  those  it  needs  the  most,  professors.  As  a result,  many 
areas  of  study,  such  as  journalism,  meteorology,  sports,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  environmental  sciences,  are  not  taught  in  Haiti  at  a graduate  level.  Additionally, 
technical  laboratories  and  libraries  are  practically  non-operational. 

The  Slate  University  of  Haiti,  founded  in  1 944,  has  eight  main  fields  of  study.  A 
list  of  the  field  of  study,  program  areas,  and  duration  follows.  The  program  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  created  in  1880,  offers  degrees  in  community,  social,  preventive,  and 
internal  medicine,  cardiology,  dermatology,  pathology,  microbiology,  biology, 
anesthesiology,  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  psychiatry  (six  years  of  study),  and  pharmacy 
(three  years).  The  dentistry  program,  created  in  1928,  offers  degrees  in  maxilla  facial 
surgery,  stomatology,  hygiene  and  dental  prevention  (five  years).  The  program  of  law 
and  economic  sciences,  created  in  1860,  offers  bachelor's  degrees  in  law  and  economic 
sciences  (four  years).  The  human  and  social  sciences  department,  created  in  1974,  offers 
bachelor's  degrees  in  psychology,  sociology,  social  service,  and  communication  (four 
years).  The  ethnology  program,  created  in  1944,  offers  four  bachelor's  degrees,  two 
master's  degrees,  and  one  doctoral  degree  (six  years).  The  agronomy  department,  created 
in  1924,  offers  degrees  in  agronomy  engineering  (four  years).  The  veterinary  medicine 


department  offers  four-year  degrees.  The  department  of  sciences,  created  in  1902,  offers 


bachelor’s  degrees  in  civil  engineering,  architecture,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and 
mathematics  (five  years). 

Four  other  schools  and  five  other  institutes  and  centers  in  Port-au-Prince  are  also 
under  state  control  (see  Table  2-4).  They  include  the  Superior  Normal  School  (Ecole 
Normale  Supcricure),  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  National  Institute  of  Administration, 
Management,  and  International  Higher  Education  (Instilut  Nationale  d‘  Administration,  dc 
Gestion  et  des  Hautes  Etudes  Internationales),  the  Commercial  and  Economic  Institute  of 
Higher  Education  (lnstitut  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales  ct  Economiques),  the 
Haitian  Polytechnic  Institute  Group  Olivier  and  Collaborators  (GOC)  (Instilut 
Polytechniquc  d'Haiti  GOC),  the  Institute  of  Electronic  Technology  (lnstitut  dc 
Technologic  Electroniquc),  the  Superior  Institute  of  Economic  and  Political  Sciences 
(lnstitut  Supcricure  des  Sciences  Economiques  el  Politiqucs),  the  Haitian  Superior 
Technical  Institute  (lnstitut  Superieure  Technique  d'Haiti).  and  Notre  Dame  University. 

After  three  to  four  years  of  college-level  study,  students  are  awarded  a Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  Science  degree  (License  or  Diplome  d'Etudes  Superieure),  a certificate 
(CerUficat  d'Etudes  Superieure),  or  a professional  title.  Law  students  receive  the 
equivalent  of  a bachelor's  degree  (Licence  en  Droit)  after  four  years,  and  medical 
students  receive  the  doctor  of  medicine  degree  (Diplome  dc  Doctcur  en  Medicine)  after 
seven  years.  Master’s  (Maitrisc)  and  doctoral  degrees,  awarded  in  anthropological 
sciences,  ethnology,  and  developmental  sciences,  are  rare  and  equivalent  to  degrees 
awarded  in  France  (The  British  Council,  1991).  Certificates  and  diplomas  are  not 
awarded  for  partial  completion  of  a degree  at  the  universities  of  Haiti  (Romain,  1987). 


Table  2-4  Number  of  Technical  and  Vocational  Schools  and  Students,  1 995 


Number  of  Schools  Number  of  Students  Student  Percentage 


ce:  Minislerc  de  I'Hduealion,  de  la  Jeunesse  el  dcs  Sports,  19 
s:  CFE  refers  to  Center  of  Formation  for  Instruction 
CM  refers  to  Centre  of  Interior  Decoration 
EEM  refers  to  School  of  Middle  Instruction 
EEP  refers  to  School  of  Primary  Instruction 
EET  refers  to  School  of  Technical  Instruction 
EFA  refers  to  School  of  Agricultural  Formation 


The  Baccalaurdat  II  exam  and  an  entrance  examination  arc  required  for  most  of 
the  universities.  From  I98S  to  1990,  the  number  of  admitted  students  increased  from 
1 .080  to  2.080.  The  dropout  rate  varies  from  1 0 percent  to  20  percent  in  the  first  two 
years,  and  5 percent  to  20  percent  in  the  other  years  of  study  (Romain,  1987).  During  the 
1987-198S  academic  year,  the  number  of  Haitian  undergraduate  or  graduate  students  in 
other  countries  was  1,956,  with  1.460  (74,6  percent)  in  the  United  States  of  America,  257 
(13.1  percent)  in  France,  89  (4.5  percent)  in  Canada,  75  (3.8  percent)  in  Belgium,  and  75 
(3.8  percent)  in  other  countries,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  UNESCO  (LaTortue. 
1993).  The  established  institutions  of  higher  education  have  a capacity  of  7,500  students, 
which  represent  0.1  percent  of  the  population  of  the  country,  compared  to  developed 
countries,  whose  institutions  accommodate  2.5  percent  of  their  populations  (Ministere  de 


PEducalion  Nationalc,  < 


s,  1997  (b)). 
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There  is  a need  [o  understand  how  Haitian  and  American  academic  credentials 
compare  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exchanges  between  Haitian  and  foreign  faculty  and 
allow  students  to  study  abroad  and  to  transfer  credits  back  to  the  Haitian  system.  The 
International  Standard  Classification  of  Education  (ISCED)  was  designed  as  an 
instrument  for  presenting  statistics  on  education  internationally.  Haiti  and  the  United 
States  report  education  statistics,  according  to  this  standard,  to  the  United  Nations 
Education,  Science,  and  Culture  Organization  (UNESCO)  and  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD).  In  this  manner,  the  Haitian  system  is 
similar  to  the  American  system.  The  credit  system,  used  in  Haiti,  is  adopted  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Administration,  Management,  and  International  Higher  Education 
(INAGHEI),  as  well  as  such  private  institutions  as  the  International  University  Center. 
King  Henri  Christophc  University,  the  Polytechnic  Institute  (GOC),  and  Notre  Dame 
Univeisity. 

National  and  international  agencies  have  conducted  important  research  on  the 
Haitian  educational  system.  From  October  to  December  1984.  an  eight-person  team  of 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  consultants  assessed  the  stale  of 
the  Haitian  educational  system  and  evaluated  its  priority  needs.  More  than  250 
interviews  were  conducted  with  officials  from  different  ministries  of  public  and  private 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  more  thon  26S  reports  and  related  documents  were 
reviewed.  In  a report  to  Haiti's  Ministry  of  Education,  the  team  recommended:  (a) 
strengthening  basic  education;  (b)  improving  income-producing  skills;  (c)  reinforcing 
existing  public  and  private  educational  institutions;  (d)  conducting  planning  studies  and 
surveys;  and  (e)  improving  donor  coordination. 
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Three  assumptions  serve  as  the  basis  to  create  a community  college  system  in 
Haiti.  These  assumptions  are  consistent  with  the  vision  of  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
which  asserts  that  characteristically,  education  must  be  "of  a Haitian  school  of  quality, 
accessible  to  all  Haitian  citizens,  and  of  a Ministry  of  Education  which  exercises  fully  its 
role  of  keeper  of  the  democratic  process  through  quality  education  at  all  levels,  private  or 
public"  (Ministere  de  ('Education  Nationalc.  de  la  Jeunesse  ct  dcs  Sports,  1997  (c).  p. 

14).  Specifically,  the  ministry's  vision  establishes  also  that  education  is  necessary  for 
democratic  government,  valuable  for  the  improvement  of  society,  and  indispensable  in 
the  21”  century. 

Theoretical  Background  for  the  Study 
Education  as  a Necessity  for  Democratic  Government 

In  Justice  lntemipus.  Nancy  Fraser  stales  that  "democracy  is  today  an  intensely 
contested  word  that  means  different  things  to  different  people,  even  as  everyone  claims  to 
be  for  it"  as  cited  in  Democracy,  education,  and  multiculluralism  (Tones,  1998,  p.  95). 
However,  David  Held  suggests  that  the  definition  most  frequently  adopted  in  the  20"1 
century  is  that  "democracy  is  a cluster  of  rules,  procedures  and  institutions  permitting  the 
broadest  involvement  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  not  in  political  affairs  as  such,  but  in 
the  selection  of  representatives  who  alone  can  make  political  decisions"  as  cited  in 
Democracy,  education,  and  multiculluralism  (Torres,  1998,  p.  150).  For  Dewey  (1993),  a 
democracy  is  simply  a society  that  aspires  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  all  its  members. 

In  countries  that  have  witnessed  a transition  from  dictatorship  to  democracy,  it  is 
important  that  the  citizens  develop  a shared  vision  of  democracy.  This  is  no  less  true  for 
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Haiti,  one  of  (he  roost  recent  emergent  democracies  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  Gut, 
although  Haiti  managed  to  complete  successfully  the  first  democratic  transition  in  its 
history,  as  evidenced  by  swearing  in  an  elected  president,  democracy  remains  fragile. 
Democracy  is  not  just  in  the  interest  of  Haiti,  it  is  also  beneficial  to  neighboring 
countries.  In  their  representations  to  Congress  from  the  1998  fiscal  year,  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  slated 


U.S.  interests  focus  on  strengthening  democratic  institutions  to  provide  greater 


pursue  long-term  stability  through  expanding  economic  opportunity,  trade  and 
regional  security,  (p.  1) 


Building  a strong,  functioning,  democratic  educational  institution  in  Haiti  is 
critical  to  the  country’s  long-term  development.  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
American  democratic  revolution,  recognized  the  necessity  of  mass  education.  In  a letter 
to  John  Adams,  he  shared  his  theory  of  protecting  the  "natural  aristocracy"  by  providing 
avenues  for  members  of  the  intellectual  elite  to  receive  higher  education  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  advocated  basic  education  for  the  masses  (Adams,  1925). 

The  equality  of  educational  opportunity  gives  each  individual  an  equal  chance  at 
education.  However,  factors  such  as  motivation,  ability,  and  capacity  will  foster  a variety 
of  outcomes.  Equality  docs  not  mean  that  all  schools  must  have  the  same  set  of 
standards,  instead  the  concept  provides  that  students  must  have  the  means  to  correct  their 
educational  disadvantages  and  an  equal  chance  of  success.  Equality  docs  not  imply  that 
educational  institutions  should  slow  their  brightest  students  down  cither.  Equal 
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opportunity  seeks  to  ensure  that  students  with  the  necessary  tools  achieve  their  goals  and 
encourages  them  to  want  to  learn  more.  Equality  of  opportunity,  as  viewed  by  John 
Gardner  (1995),  is  the  basis  of  democratic  society. 

If  democracies  are  to  survive  and  to  advance  they  must  meet  two  challenges. 

They  must  defend  themselves  from  being  overwhelmed  by  outside  forces.  They  must 
ensure  that  institutions  are  adaptive  to  changing  conditions  so  that  they  may  remain  “fit" 
to  survive  (Peters,  1985).  Educational  institutions  must  be  responsive  to  changing  needs 
and  participate  in  the  promotion  and  the  extension  of  democracy-liberty,  equality, 
fraternity.  Encouraging  students  to  participate  in  self-government  and  faculty  and  staff  to 
practice  and  experience  mutual  respect,  providing  leadership,  speaking  to  groups,  and 
fostering  participation  in  service  activities  and  community  outreach. 

'There  will  be  no  liberty,  no  equality,  no  social  justice  without  democracy,  and 
there  will  be  no  democracy  without  citizens  and  the  schools  that  forge  civic  identity  and 
the  democratic  responsibility"  (Soder.  1996,  p.  93).  A school  for  all  Haitians  with  the 
hope  of  implementing  the  democratic  process  has  been  proposed  by  the  National  Plan  of 
Educational  Formation  since  1986.  Adherence  to  the  beliefs  embedded  in  the  conception 
of  democracy  is  consistent  with  the  Haitian  master  plan  of  education,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of  1948,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  World  Conference  on 
Education  in  1990  which  declared  that  "All  children,  all  adolescents,  and  all  adults 
should  have  access  to  fundamental  education,  so  that  no  individual  in  the  world,  no 
matter  his  or  her  condition  (worker,  immigrant,  refugee,  poor,  homeless...),  is  the  victim 
of  discrimination  with  respect  to  formation"  (Ministere  de  I’Education  Nationale,  de  la 
Jeunesse  el  des  Sports-Plan  National,  1997  (b),  p.  14). 
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people  the  privilege  of  the  fullest  participation  in  future  opportunities.  Such  a 
slate  also  is  likely  to  have  relatively  few  of  its  own  citizens  equipped  to  make 
effective  use  of  its  natural  resources,  leaving  these  resources  to  be  exploited  by 
outsiders  from  states  where  better  educational  facilities  are  provided,  (pp.  3-4) 


Among  the  benefits  that  an  education  can  provide  are  lower  rates  of  unemployment, 
higher  earnings,  and  belter  working  conditions.  A publication  issued  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  points  out  that  "the  only  sure  way  to  raise  the  level  of 
living  of  any  country  is  to  find  more  efficient  ways  of  producing  goods  and  services. 

(Chamber  of  Commerce,  1945,  p.  20). 


among  people  in  nations,  states,  and  communities.  The  process  of  democratic  education, 
liberty  of  the  mind,  encourages  freedom  of  inquiry  and  expression,  tolerance  for 
intellectual  and  human  differences,  respect  for  individual  dignity,  fair  process  and  equal 
treatment,  mutual  caring,  and  a sense  of  responsibility  for  the  common  good.  "These 
values  can  be  learned,  not  by  punishing  societies,  not  by  violence  and  frightening  people 
into  virtue  by  killing  off  their  inadequate  establishments,  but  by  education  and  re- 
education" (Soder,  1996, p.  111). 

The  Haitian  Ministry  of  Education  recognizes  the  correlation  between  a better 
education  system  and  a bettor  society.  Among  the  recommendations  of  the  1997  National 
Education  and  Formation  Plan,  it  is  important  to  cite  Article  XXXVII,  which  strongly 
suggests 


The  Haitian  government  pay  attention  to  the  students  in  higher  education.  The 
future  of  the  Haitian  society  will  depend  on  their  competence.  It  is,  therefore, 
imperative  to  allow  them  to  learn  in  reasonable  conditions.  A commission  should 


be  created  with  the  mission  of  studying  the  different  aspects  of  the  student  life  in 
higher  education,  and  proposing  a program  of  financial  aid  to  the  students. 

(p.  xxix) 


The  realization  of  a better  society  will  be  possible  when  education  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  (a)  preserving  the  Haitian  culture,  (b)  promoting  family  relationships, 
and  (c)  protecting  the  environment  (U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  1987). 
One  of  the  primary  missions  of  a better  educational  system  will  be  to  raise  the  Haitian 
population's  standards  of  life. 

The  Role  of  Education  for  the  2IM  Century 

The  Haitian  Ministry  of  National  Education  recognizes  the  importance  of  creating 
post-secondary  institutions  that  teach  technicians  who  will  meet  the  challenges  of  today's 
world  economy  (Ministerc  dc  l'Education  Nationale,  de  la  Jeunesse  ct  des  Sports,  1997 
<c»  and,  consequently,  modernize  the  national  economy.  Among  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  1997  National  Education  and  Formation  Plan  (Ministerc  de 
l'Education  Nationale,  de  la  Jeunesse  el  des  Sports.  1997  (c)),  it  is  important  to  cite 
Article  VII,  which  states  that  the  role  of  the  government  is  to  assure  that 

Higher  education  is  not  limited  to  university  and  four-year  colleges.  The 
university  bounded  by  international  sets  of  standards,  for  example,  risks  being 
slow  in  responding  to  national  needs  and  employment.  Non-university 
institutions  would  not  have  such  limitations.  Those  institutions  can  react  more 
promptly  and  more  flexibly  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  workforce.  Also,  they 
represent  higher  education  opportunities  for  all  these  young  talents  that  cannot 
gain  admission  to  universities  and  four-year  colleges,  (p.  xviii) 


Education  must  prepare  Haitians  for  the  new  industries  that  are  being  created  or 
installed  in  the  country.  Human  capital  is  Haiti's  primary  resource  today.  Therefore,  thi 
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educational  system  must  be  oriented  toward  improving  the  quality  of  instruction  in  order 
to  prepare  Haiti  to  be  competitive  at  this  time  of  great  technological  innovations. 

In  the  United  States,  many  leaders  have  expressed  the  important  role  that 
community  colleges  will  play  in  the  new  millennium.  President  William  J.  Clinton 
believes  that  "community  colleges  are  America  at  its  best"  (Community  College  Journal, 
I99S,  p.  4).  Senator  Lauch  Fairelolh  of  North  Carolina  stated:  "Community  colleges  arc 
the  only  job  training  program  I have  ever  seen  the  federal  government  put  its  money  into 
that  works"  (Community  College  Journal,  1998,  p.  4).  Bill  Gates,  chief  executive  officer 
of  Microsoft  believes  that  "America  is  leading  the  way  in  high  technology  and  in  the  next 
seven  years,  it's  estimated  that  80  percent  of  new  jobs  in  this  country  will  be  in  high  tech. 
Community  colleges  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  making  certain  we  have  skilled 
workers  ready  to  help  businesses  lake  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities  in  the  Digital 
Age"  (Community  College  Journal,  1998,  p.  4).  Jim  Adams,  chairman  of  Texas 
Instruments,  believes  that  "The  community  college  system  is  an  absolutely  imperative 
part  of  the  fabric  of  education  in  this  country.  It's  the  thing  that  will  help  us  be 
competitive  leaders  in  the  world,  and  corporations  like  mine  have  to  retain  a competitive 
leadership  throughout  the  U.S.,  throughout  the  world”  (Community  College  Journal, 
1998,  p.  4).  Tom  Peters,  management  expert  and  author,  has  stated:  "Support  your 
community  colleges ...  the  unsung,  under-funded  backbone  of  America’s  all-important 
lifelong-learning  network"  (Community  College  Journal,  1998,  p.  4).  Lt.  Col.  Eileen 
Collins,  NASA  Space  Shuttle  Program,  has  stated:  "My  parents  told  me,  'Eileen,  we  want 
you  to  go  to  college  but  we  can't  afford  it.'  so  1 chose  a community  college  which  had  an 
outstanding  math  and  science  program"  (Community  College  Journal,  1998,  p.  4).  Nolan 
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Ryan,  Hall  of  Fame  baseball  player,  has  said:  "I'll  never  slop  pitching  ihc  edge  a 
community  college  gave  me"  (Community  College  Journal,  1998,  p.  4).  Kweisi  Mfume, 
president  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  said:  "My 
tenure  at  CCB  (Community  College  of  Baltimore)  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
memorable  times  of  my  life.  It  was  there  that  1 began  to  stop  dreaming  about  the  goals  1 
would  achieve  and  instead  set  forth  a plan  to  make  them  happen"  (Community  College 
Journal,  1 998,  p.4).  Norman  Rice,  former  mayor  of  Seattle,  said:  "Community  college 
prepared  me  and  gave  me  the  confidence  1 needed.  Community  colleges  are  a great 
bridge,  a bridge  from  high  school  to  college,  from  welfare  to  work . . ."  (Community 
College  Journal,  1998,  p.  4), 

If  these  three  assumptions  are  tree,  the  creation  of  a community  college  system  in 
Haiti  is  not  only  desirable,  it  is  consistent  with  the  political,  social,  and  economic  growth 
of  Haitian  democracy. 

Analysis  of  Haitian  Government  Documents 

To  provide  background  information  for  the  study,  a review  of  relevant  documents 
is  presented,  along  with  an  analysis  of  the  literature  of  previous  studies  of  community 
college  systems.  A study  of  the  Constitution  of  Haiti  and  reports  published  by  the 
Haitian  Department  of  Education  are  necessary  to  understand  the  variables  important  to 
consider  in  the  development  of  a plan  for  a community  college  system  in  Haiti. 

The  Constitution  of  Haiti,  which  was  ratified  in  1987,  states  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  slate  and  the  Haitian  people  vis-k-vis  education.  Anyone  interested  in  creating  a 
new  Haitian  educational  system  must  first  study  the  articles  expressed  in  the  Haitian 


Consliiuiion  regarding  education  and  instruction.  Title  III  of  the  Haitian  Constitution 
provides  an  overview  of  the  fundamental  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen  (sec  Appendix 
D).  A summary  of  its  contents  follows.  The  state  guarantees  the  right  to  education.  The 
education  of  the  Haitian  people  is  the  first  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  stale.  Primary 
education  is  obligatory,  and  pre-schooling  or  home-schooling  is  encouraged.  The  state 
must  make  sure  that  each  region  and  each  community  has  its  own  educational 
establishment  that  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  that  region  and  that  community. 

To  determine  accountability,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  the  Haitian  people, 
as  evidenced  by  text  of  the  Constitution,  expect  the  state  to  promote  a global  reform  in 
the  Haitian  educational  system,  make  it  one  of  the  fundamental  instruments  of  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  nation,  and  organize  an  educational  system  that 
offers  equal  chances  to  all  and  that  reflects  the  Haitian  culture.  The  other  important  legal 
documents  related  to  higher  education  are  (a)  the  law  of  August  4, 1920,  which  led  to  a 
creation  of  the  State  University  of  Haiti;  (b)  the  law  of  December  27, 1944.  which 
provided  a framework  defining  the  modem  components  of  the  university;  (c)  the  law  of 
August  31. 1915.  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a new  university  for  Haiti;  (d)  the 
decree  of  December  1 6, 1960,  which  resulted  in  the  reorganization  and  renaming  the  state 
university  to  the  State  University  of  Haiti;  (e)  the  law  of  December  2, 1976,  which  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  ethnology  equivalent  to  the  French  degree;  (0  the 
Constitution  of  1983,  which  gave  autonomy  to  the  University  of  Haiti;  and  (g)  the 
Constitution  of  1985,  which  gave  autonomy  to  the  university.  These  legal  documents 
have  mandated  a structural  framework  to  guide  the  development  of  higher  education  in 


Overview  of  ihc  American  Communiiv  College  Svsiems 


An  overview  of  Ihc  communily  college  systems  in  the  United  Stales  of  America 
would  help  the  reader  understand  the  characteristics  of  the  administration,  financial 
structure,  and  composition  and  educational  background  of  faculty  for  states  that  have  a 
high  Haitian  population.  The  proposed  plan  for  creating  a post-high  school  level  of 
education  in  Haiti  will  recognize  the  organization  of  the  American  community  college  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  2-1  (Evans  & Neagley,  1973),  as  well  as  nature,  customs,  and 
traditions  commons  to  the  American  system  as  a working  model.  Permission  to 
reproduce  this  figure  was  granted  by  the  editor,  Prentice  Hall  (sec  Appendix  E). 


c 

I I 


Figure  2-1  Administration  of  a State  Community  College 

The  community  college  in  the  United  States  evolved  as  a post- World  War  II 
“feeder"  institution  to  provide  educational  opportunity  for  students,  since  traditional  four- 
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year  universities  were  criticized  for  being  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  changing 
economy  and  society.  The  need  for  trained  workers  to  operate  the  expanding  industries 
and  the  drive  for  social  equality  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  community  college.  The 
community  college  serves  a unique  role.  The  function  of  a community  college  is 
characterized  by  its  (a)  flexibility,  (b)  brood  curriculum,  (c)  maintenance  of  academic 
standards,  (d)  goal  of  helping  each  student  develop  his  or  her  own  potential, 

(cj  personalized  educational  atmosphere,  (f)  closeness  to  the  secondary  schools  and  to  the 
life  of  the  community  it  serves,  (g)  determination  to  remain  a two-year  institution,  and 
(h)  unique  function  in  a community. 

The  concept  of  open  access  for  all  students  unique  to  the  community  college 
system  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  democratization  of  education.  The  community  colleges, 
also  known  as  "junior  colleges."  “two-year  colleges,"  "city  colleges,"  "people's 
colleges,"  and  "democracy's  colleges"  (Cohen  & Brawer,  1989,  p.  5)  were  created  to 
serve  the  educational  needs  of  a diverse  student  body.  These  educational  needs  included 
"academic  transfer  preparation,  vocational-technical  education,  continuing  education  for 
adults,  remedial  education,  and  community  services"  (Cohen  & Brawer,  1989,  p.  15)  (see 


Figure2-2). 


Figure  2-2  Organization  of  a Stale  Community  College  Sysiem  (Wiggs,  1989,  p.  15) 


American  community  colleges  arc  similar  in  their  functions,  descriptive 
institutional  traits,  and  contributions  (Donnelly,  1975)  (sec  Figure  2-1).  They  have  had 
the  largest  impact  of  any  institution  of  higher  education  in  the  past  century  and  represent 
the  American  dream  of  access  and  equality  in  higher  education,  but  they  remain 
misunderstood.  Their  mission  is  to  improve  the  life  of  Americans  while  disavowing 
elitism  that  might  result  from  the  improvement,  to  develop  people  intellectually  while 
remaining  anti-intellectual.  The  confusion  about  the  role  of  community  colleges  is  best 
explained  by  Cain  (1999): 

Proponents  of  vocational  education  see  community  colleges  as  extensions  of  high 
school  trades  programs,  while  those  who  advocate  four-year  degree  programs 
emphasize  the  transfer  function.  Some,  as  Dale  Parnell  does  in  his  influential 
book.  The  Ncelcctcd  Majority,  try  to  walk  a tight  line  between  career  prep  and 
transfer.  Others  see  the  job  of  the  community  college  as  a salvage  operation,  a 
sort  of  institution-as-social-worker  philosophy,  (p.  1) 


Funding  patterns  for  community  colleges  are  at  the  discretion  of  individual  state 
legislations.  Some  stales  provide  support  according  to  enrollment,  while  others  provide 
suppon  for  special  student  groups  or  students  who  are  enrolled  in  particular  course  of 
study.  Various  funding  formulas  have  been  created  to  address  the  complexity  of  state 
expectations.  Performance-based  approach  to  funding  ties  subsidies  to  documented 
evidence  of  student  learning,  and  rests  heavily  on  assessments  of  curriculum  effects  on 
program  completers.  Many  states  have  instituted  a form  of  performance-based  budgeting 
in  order  to  impose  accountability  on  publicly  supported  institution.  For  community 
colleges,  performance  often  includes  student  graduation  rates  and  the  number  of  students 
employed  in  their  fields  after  graduation  (Honeyman,  19%). 


One  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  American  community  college  is  to  build 
communities  and  promote  lifetime  learning.  Multicultural  programs  in  community 
colleges  usually  focus  on  addressing  the  needs  of  the  local  community.  However,  as 
economic  interests  and  technologies  redefine  the  notion  of  community,  community 
colleges  develop  or  refine  programs  to  respond  to  local  needs.  The  community  college 
has  made  U.S.  higher  education  available  to  the  surging  tide  of  high  school  graduates. 
While  universities  fight  to  remain  exclusive,  community  colleges  measure  their  success 
by  inclusion  (Witt  & Waltenbargcr,  1994). 

Criteria  for  a Community  College  System  in  Haiti 

Planning  a community  college  system  in  Haiti  will  take  into  consideration  the 
following:  (a)  the  economic  situation  of  the  university  population,  (b)  the  inadequate 
basic  preparation  of  primary  and  secondary  school  students,  (c)  the  lack  of  job 
satisfaction  and  motivation  among  faculty,  (d)  the  limiled  curricula  within  the  programs 
that  arc  offered,  (e)  the  inclusion  of  curriculum  and  programs  that  develop  of  the  country, 
and  (I)  the  principal  actors  in  the  pedagogical  support  system. 

The  following,  considered  to  be  preconditions  for  the  successful  establishment  of 
community  colleges  in  Latin  America,  will  be  applied  to  the  Caribbean  as  well. 

1 . The  creation  of  two-year  colleges  must  be  initiated  through  a legislative  effort, 
as  higher  education  in  the  Caribbean  is  delegated  to  a national  system  under 
the  control  of  the  national  ministries  of  education. 

2.  There  must  not  be  enough  secondary  school  graduates  to  overtax  the 


university  system. 
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3.  There  musl  be  an  economy  rife  wife  opportunities  for  Ihe  employment  of 
community  college  graduates  in  mid-level  jobs. 

4.  "The  country's  political  climate  must  be  stable,  as  political  instability  works 
against  the  educational  agenda:  the  well  educated,  especially  if  they  are 
unemployed,  challenge  political  regimes"  (Madden,  1998,  p.  10). 

Financial  and  Faculty  Components 

Haiti  can  be  divided  into  nine  regions:  the  North  with  Cap-Haitien  as  its  capital, 
the  North  East  with  Fort-Liberie  as  its  capital,  the  North  West  with  Port-de-Paix  as  its 
capital,  the  Center  with  Hinche  as  its  capital,  the  Artibonite  with  Gonaivcs  as  its  capital, 
the  West  with  Port-au-Prince  as  its  capital,  the  South-East  with  Jacmel  as  its  capital,  the 
South  with  Les  Cayes  as  its  capital,  and  the  Grand' Anse  with  Jdrtmic  as  its  capital. 

Of  all  the  Haitian  higher  education  institutions,  the  majority  is  funded  by  the  state 
(see  Table  2-5).  The  rests  are  cither  financed  by  the  private  sector  or  benefit  from 
international  aid  such  ns  the  Canadian  Agency  for  International  Development  (ACD1), 
the  French  Funds  for  Aide  and  Cooperation  (FAC),  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID),  Howard  University,  Segar  Senghor  Foundation,  the 
Nationalist  China,  United  Nations  Education,  Science,  and  Culture  Organization 
(UNESCO).  Ford-Foundation,  and  the  United  Nations  (ONU).  Some  of  the  institutions 
such  as  the  department  of  Agronomy  and  Veterinary  Medicine,  get  two  or  all  three  types 
of  funding  (Ministcre  de  TEducation  Nntionale,  de  la  Jeunesse  et  des  Sports,  1995). 


Table  2-5  Principal  Aclors  in  Ihe  Pedagogical  Support  System 


Pedagogical  MENJS  Central  MENJS  Dept.  Private 

Support  Administration  Directions  Associations 

Curriculum  DEF.DES.DFP.  FONHEP 

BUGEP.1NFP 

Textbooks  DEF,  INFP  FONHEP 

Tests  FONHEP 


KF.MA.CES, 
CHREPROF 
Dcschamps, 
Methodist,  AS 


Exams  DEF.DES.DFP,  DDE 

INFP.BUNEXE 
Formation  ENI.ENS,  INFP 

DEF.DFP, 

BUGEP 

Research 

Documents  DPCE,  INFP 


Supervision  and  BUGEP,  DEF,  CPR,  Pnisco, 
Support  DES.DFPJNFP  Inspectors 


FONHEP 


FONHEP,  ENI,  CNEH.CES, 
ENS,  CEEC,  ENI,  ONGs 


FONHEP 
FONHEP, 
CEEC,  FEPH 
FONHEP, 
CEEC,  FEPH 


Source:  Minist&re  dc  I'Education  Nationale,  de  la  Jcuncssc  el  des  Sports-Rappott  dc 
Synlhcse.  1995. 


Notes:  AS  refers  to  statistics  information 


BUGEP  refers  to  the  department  of  management  of  the  pre-school  institutions 
BUNEXE  refers  to  the  national  department  of  state  exams 
CEEC  refers  to  the  Episcopal  commission  for  catholic  education 
CES  refers  to  the  center  for  special  education 

CHREPROF  refers  to  the  Haitian  department  of  research  and  promotion  of 

CNEH  refers  to  the  national  assembly  of  Haitian  educators 
CPR  refers  to  the  regional 

DEF  refers  to  the  direction  of  the  fundamental  instruction 
Dcschamps  refers  to  a publishing  company 
DFP  refers  to  the  direction  of  formation  and  perfection 
DPCE  refers  to  the  direction  of  planning  and  external  cooperation 
ENI  refers  to  the  normal  training  schools 

ENS  refers  to  the  superior  normal  school  (secondary  teacher  training  school) 

FONHEP  refers  to  the  Haitian  foundation  of  private  instruction 

INFP  refers  to  the  national  institute  of  professional  training 

KF  refers  to  Konesans  Fanari 

MA  refers  to  the  ministry  of  agriculture 

Methodist  refers  to  a religious  organization 

ONG  refers  to  non-govemmenta]  organizations 


Tabic  2-6  Slalc  University  Expenditures  (in  millions  of  gourdes),  1994-1995 


Personnel 

Academic 

Rcctoratc 

Administration 

FMP 


FE 

1NERAH 

INAGHE1 

FO 

FAMV 


1994-95 

84,552.0 

59,621.6 

24,930.4 

1.4% 


94-95  cost  per  student 


11,647 

11,766 

7.926 

4.014 


Source:  Ministire  de  l'Educalion  Nationalc,  dc  la  Jcuncssc  el  des  Sports,  1998  (a) 
Notes:  ENS  refers  to  the  superior  normal  school  (secondary  teacher  training  school) 
FAMV  refers  to  the  school  of  agronomy  and  veterinary  medicine 
FDSE  refers  to  the  college  of  law  and  economic  sciences 
FE  refers  to  college  of  ethnology 
FLA  refers  to  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy 
FMP  refers  to  the  school  of  applied  linguistic 
FO  refers  to  the  dental  school 
FS  refers  to  college  of  sciences 
FSH  infers  to  college  of  humanities 

1NAGHEI  refers  to  National  Institute  for  Administration,  Management,  and 
Higher  International  Studies 


INERAH  refers  lo  the  institute  of  study  and  African  research  in  Haiti 


Table  2-7  Government  Spending  and  Projections  (in  millions  of  gourdes),  1998-2008 
Categories  1998-99  1999-00  2000-01  2001-02  2002-03  2007-08 

PIB/GDP  35,478.9  36,720.7  38,005.9  39.336.1  40,712.9  48,354.1 

State  budget  5,321.8  5,508.1  5,700.8  5,900.4  6,106.9  7,253.1 

MENJS  Budget  1,064.3  1.101.6  1,140.1  1.180.0  1.221,3  1.4S0.6 

Sources:  Ministbre  de  I 'Education  Nationals,  dc  la  Jcuncssc  ct  dcs  Sports,  1998  (c),  p. 

100. 

Notes:  MENJS  refers  lo  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Youth  and  Sports. 

P1B  refers  to  the  internal  net  product 


Foreign  assistance  varies  from  one  year  to  another  and  is  difficult  to  measure 
because  many  of  the  activities  of  non-governmental  and  voluntary  organizations  do  not 
report  to  official  authorities.  Determining  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  education  by 
all  contributors  over  a certain  amount  of  time  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  predictions 
about  financing  an  educational  system  in  Haiti.  The  government  of  Haiti  spends  20%  of 
its  budget  on  education  (Tables  2-6  and  2-7). 


Table  2-8  Educational  Background  of  High  School  Teachers  and  University  Professors 
IES  Haiti  (%)  Foreign  (%)  Total 

UEH  337  667  56 T 

lpuExt  33.7  66.3  92 

IprES  34.4  65.6  529 

Source:  Minislcrc  de  l'Education  Nationale.  de  la  Jeunesse  et  des  Sports,  1998  (c).  p.  100. 
Notes:  IES  refers  to  Higher  Education  Institutions 
UEH  refers  to  State  University  of  Haiti 
IPuExt  refers  to  External  Public  Institutions 
IPrES  refers  to  Private  Higher  Institutions 


Table  2-10 


education  is  pivotal  in  countries  where  resources  are  limited  and  where  competition  for 
those  resources  is  high  (USAID,  1987,  p.  2-1). 

The  educational  background  of  the  faculty  is  critical  to  the  success  of  any 
academic  system  (Table  2-8  to  2-10).  In  Haiti,  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  are 
graduates  of  the  Ecolc  Normalc  d'lnslitutcurs  with  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in 
education  (Diplome  dc  Fin  d’Etudes  Normales).  A Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
elementary  education  (Brevet  Eldmentaire  du  Premier  Cycle)  or  foundations  of  education 
(Brevet  d'Enseignement  Fondamcntal),  and  an  entrance  examination  is  required  for 
admission.  Students  with  "Baccalaurdat  I”  can  enter  the  one-year  teacher-training 
program  instead. 

Secondary  schools  teachers  arc  graduates  of  the  same  program  with  a bachelor  of 
science  in  education  (Dipldme  d'Ecole  Normale  Supdricurc)  from,  the  Faculty  of  Letters 
and  Pedagogy  of  the  University  d'Haiti.  Students  with  the  Baccalaurdat  II  take  an 
entrance  examination  for  the  three-year  program  (The  British  Council,  1991). 

Most  faculty  membets  are  employed  on  a pan-time  basis  and  must  work  in 
different  universities  to  increase  their  incomes.  The  1 ,446  professors  at  the  universities 
are  university  graduates.  Seventy  percent  of  them  are  pan-time  professors  and  visiting 
international  professors  recruited  by  non-govemmental  international  organizations 
(Minist6re  dc  l'Educalion  Nationale,  de  la  Jeunessc  el  dcs  Sports  1997b). 

Even  though  the  1987  Constitution  recognizes  the  autonomy  of  the  university  and 
grants  it  the  power  to  produce  and  develop  knowledge,  the  true  power  of  an  institution 
comes  from  the  qualifications  of  its  academic  personnel.  In  Haiti,  the  academic  level  of 
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the  professors  may  limit  the  universities'  ability  to  utilize  the  power  granted  by  the 
Constitution  in  a manner  that  benefits  the  student,  the  university,  or  the  state. 

Most  Haitian  students  who  come  to  the  community  colleges  will  be  from  a 
European-based  educational  system,  except  for  those  coming  from  the  American 
institutions  in  Haiti.  The  Haitian  Constitution  guarantees  the  right  to  tuition-free 
education.  Since  an  associate's  degree  in  a Florida  community  college  is  transferable  in 
most  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  of  America,  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
Haitian  community  college  system  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Florida  community 
colleges. 


In  this  chapter,  an  overview  of  the  K-12  system  and  a history  of  higher  education 
in  Haiti  are  presented.  The  theoretical  background  of  the  study  suggests  that  education  is 
not  only  necessary  for  democratic  government,  but  also  valuable  for  the  improvement  of 
society  and  indispensable  in  the  21”  century.  An  analysis  of  Haitian  government 
documents,  an  overview  of  the  American  community  college  system,  and  the  criteria  for 
a community  college  mission  in  Haiti  are  also  presented.  The  importance  of  the  faculty 
and  the  need  for  nn  economic  analysis  of  education  in  Haiti  is  also  presented.  The 
creation  of  a community  college  system  in  Haiti  will  lead  to  increased  numbers  of  trained 
technicians,  permit  students  to  transfer  to  a university,  and  give  all  citizens  an 
opportunity  to  have  access  to  higher  education. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 


In  an  effort  to  fully  describe  the  methods  and  procedures  used  in  this  study,  this 
chapter  begins  with  a description  of  the  participants  of  this  study.  A review  of  the 
instrumentation  used  in  the  study  and  the  pilot  study,  the  data  collection  process  and  the 
data  analysis  procedures  is  presented  followed  by  a description  of  the  procedures  used  to 
develop  the  proposed  model  of  community  college  and  the  computation  of  the  cost  of 
community  college  education  in  Haiti.  This  chapter  concludes  with  a summary. 


Institutional  faculty,  high  school  juniors  and  seniors,  business  and  industry 
owners,  educational  leaders  and  other  professionals  randomly  selected  from  different 
parts  of  the  western  region  on  Haiti,  were  the  participants  in  this  study.  Since  the  size  of 
the  samples  was  important  for  the  precision  of  the  study,  the  confidence  interval  of  the 
statistics  and  their  variability,  the  complexity  of  the  analysis,  and  the  resources  necessary 
to  conduct  the  study,  determining  the  number  of  participants  was  based  on  Cohan's  1988 
study  of  sample  sizes. 

The  latest  data  collected  indicate  that  the  average  number  of  high  school  juniors 
and  seniors  is  61,935  (78.62  percent),  and  16,842  (21.38  percent),  respectively  (Minislcrc 
de  (Education  Nationale,  de  la  Jeunesse  et  des  Sports,  1999).  Cohan’s  “table  for 
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approximating  power  and  sample  size  for  various  levels  of  significance  (alpha)  and  effect 
size,  case  of  a one-tail  test"  (Shavclson,  1995,  p.  641)  was  used  to  determine  the 
corresponding  sample  size  to  obtain  a power  of  .90,  at  .05  significance  level,  with  a small 
effect  of  .20  standard  deviation.  To  meet  these  criteria,  it  was  determined  that  the  sample 
should  include  at  least  215  high  school  juniors  (169)  and  seniors  (46).  The  number  of 
students  who  participated  exceeded  215  because  the  class  sizes  were  greater  than 
expected.  The  rate  of  response  for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  was  greater  than 
anticipated.  More  than  twice  (N=568)  the  number  of  expected  students  participated  in 
the  study.  To  control  for  the  possibility  of  a response  set  or  incomplete  survey  responses 
among  the  student  participants,  276  high  school  juniors  and  292  seniors  were  randomly 
selected.  Participants  were  asked  to  complete  a survey  and  indicate  their  level  of 
satisfaction  concerning  the  current  educational  system  and  their  interest  in  post-high 
school  educational  programs. 

The  population  for  the  "questionnaire  for  business-industry  owners"  was 
comprised  by  the  business  and  industry  owners  located  in  the  Western  region.  A sample 
of  the  40  business  and  industry  owners,  including  the  largest  employers  in  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  proposed  college,  was  randomly  selected  from  the  business  directory 
(Chambre  de  Commerce  ct  d'lndustrie  d'Haiti,  1998).  Participants  received  a 
questionnaire,  in  which  they  were  asked  to  indicate  their  level  of  satisfaction  with  the 
current  educational  system  and  their  willingness  to  participate  in  the  creation  and 
implementation  of  a community  college  system  in  Haiti.  A stratified  sample  of  firms  by 
size  was  used.  The  films  were  divided  into  three  groups:  (a)  over  200  employees,  (b) 
between  100  and  199  employees,  and  (c)  99  or  fewer  employees.  A simple  random 


sample  from  each  slralum  was  selected  in  which  each  possible  sample  of  that  size  has  the 
same  probability  of  being  selected. 

The  population  for  the  "questionnaire  for  professionals"  was  Haitian 
professionals.  A sample  of  40  educational  leaders  included  principals,  assistant 
principals,  teachers,  univcisity  professors,  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education;  and  30  other  professionals  including  lawyers,  physicians,  nurses,  and 
technicians  were  randomly  selected.  A 60  percent  rale  of  response  was  considered 
acceptable  for  the  study.  More  than  two  thirds,  67.50  percent  (N=27)  of  the  educational 
leaders  and  70  percent  (N=21)  of  the  other  professionals  participated  in  the  study. 

The  survey  and  the  two  questionnaires  were  translated  by  the  researcher  into 
French  and  Creole,  the  two  official  languages  in  Haiti.  The  answers  were  translated  back 
to  English  by  the  researcher.  A set  of  instructions  (see  Appendix  F)  and  a description  of 
the  nature  of  a community  college  in  the  United  States  (see  Appendix  G)  were  attached  to 
each  survey  and  each  questionnaire.  In  an  effort  to  secure  the  highest  return  rate  and 
cooperation  possible,  the  researcher  traveled  to  Haiti  and  met  with  all  the  participants  in 
the  study  (see  Appendix  H).  The  researcher  was  available  to  answer  questions  about  the 
survey  and  questionnaires. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  study,  the  researcher  developed  (a)  a 6-item  survey  for  high 
school  juniors  and  seniors,  and  (b)  a 14-item  questionnaire  for  business  and  industry 
owners.  A 31-item  questionnaire  developed  by  Jones  (1989)  was  given  to  professionals. 
Professionals  were  asked  to  rale  the  importance  of  each  item  using  the  following  five 
point  Likert  scale  where  [5]  = Strongly  Agree,  J4]  = Agree,  [3]  = Uncertain, 


[2]  = Disagree,  and  [ 1 } = Strongly  Disagree,  High  school  students  and  business  owners 
were  asked  to  rale  the  importance  of  the  question  according  to  a five  point  Likert  scale 
where  [5)  = Very  Satisfied,  [4]  = Satisfied,  [3]  = Undecided,  )2]  = Dissatisfied, 

11)  = Very  Dissatisfied. 

Survey  to  Assess  Students*  Educational  Needs 

Informed  consent  to  participate  in  the  study  was  obtained  from  the  principals  of 
the  selected  high  schools  (see  Appendix  1).  Arrangements  were  made  to  ensure  the  return 
of  questionnaires  and  to  coordinate  campus  visits.  A survey  (see  Appendix  J),  authorized 
by  the  Haitian  Ministry  of  Education's  Direction  of  the  Secondary  Instruction  (sec 
Appendix  K),  was  given  to  the  Haitian  seniors  and  juniors  of  different  high  schools  in 
order  to  establish  the  need  for  a community  college  system  in  Haiti.  A letter  from  the 
Supervisory  Committee  chairperson  (sec  Appendix  L)  helped  secure  permission  from 
Haiti's  Ministry  of  Education.  The  student  participants  were  asked  to  sign  a consent 
form  (see  Appendix  M).  Parents  of  students  under  the  age  of  17  were  asked  to  sign  a 
consent  form  (see  Appendix  N).  The  consent  form  listed  the  procedures  and  the  nature  of 
the  task.  The  researcher's  name,  address,  and  e-mail  address  were  provided  to  the 
participants.  Students  were  given  20  minutes  to  read  the  instructions  and  answer  the 
questions.  The  surveys  were  distributed  to  and  completed  by  students  in  their  classrooms 
at  the  site  of  each  high  school. 

Students  were  asked  to  complete  a 6-item  questionnaire.  The  first  item  (Would 
you  be  likely  to  enroll,  if  two-year  educational  institutions  were  available  in  Haiti?)  dealt 
with  students'  willingness  to  enroll  in  a community  college  if  it  were  available  in  Haiti. 
The  second  item  (In  what  type  of  program  would  you  be  most  likely  to  enroll?)  was 


concerned  with  the  types  of  programs  in  which  students  would  be  the  most  likely  to 
enroll.  The  third  item  (Please  indicate  the  occupation  in  which  you  are  interested)  asked 
students'  occupational  interests.  Items  #4  and  #5  (If  you  would  not  go  to  college,  please 
indicate  your  reason,  and  do  your  parents  want  you  to  continue  your  education  after  high 
school?)  dealt  with  students'  motivation  to  pursue  post  secondary  education.  Item  *6 
(Indicate  your  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  current  Haitian  educational  system)  6 dealt 
with  the  level  of  satisfaction  of  students  with  the  current  Haitian  educational  system. 
Students  were  surveyed  voluntarily  and  simultaneously  in  their  classrooms. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  actual  study,  the  high  schools  were  divided  into  three 
groups  according  to  their  economic  status:  (a)  the  public  high  school,  which  is  tuition- 
free  and  managed  by  the  stale,  (b)  the  private  high  schools  with  relatively  low  tuition,  and 
(c)  private  high  schools  with  relatively  high  tuition. 

Educational  System 

A questionnaire  was  given  to  the  business  and  industry  owners  to  determine  the 
mission  of  the  community  colleges  in  Haiti  (see  Appendix  O).  'The  main  purpose  of  the 
questionnaire  for  business-industry  owners  was  to  determine  the  present  and  future 
personnel  needs  of  local  businesses  and  industries,  particularly  in  occupations  that  require 
more  than  a high  school  education,  but  not  necessarily  a baccalaureate  degree’'  (Evans  & 
Neagley,  1973,  p.  21).  The  selected  business  and  industry  owners  were  asked  to  sign  a 
consent  form  (sec  Appendix  P). 

The  14  items  in  the  questionnaire  were  divided  into  five  broad  groups  of  activities 
(sec  Appendix  O).  In  the  first  item,  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  their  level  of 
satisfaction  with  the  current  Haitian  educational  system.  In  the  second  group  of  items 


(numbers  2-5)  respondent  were  asked  lo  indicate  their  preference  for  opportunities  of 


employment  und  training  that  required  a degree  beyond  high  school,  but  not  necessarily  a 
college  degree.  In  the  third  group  of  items  (number  6),  respondents  were  asked  to 
identify  the  type  of  training  that  would  be  of  value  to  Haitian  businesses  and  industries. 

In  the  fourth  group  of  items  (numbers  7-9),  respondents  were  asked  to  evaluate  the 
benefits  of  organized  training  programs  for  less  than  college-graduate  level  employees. 

In  the  last  group  of  items  (numbers  10- 14),  respondents  were  asked  to  answer  questions 
directed  at  determining  the  need  for  developing  a community  college  system  in  Haiti. 

The  response  to  each  item  was  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  applicability  in 
defining  the  criteria  for  developing  a mission  statement  and  a model  of  a community 
college  system  in  Haiti. 

Questionnaires  to  Assess  the  Professionals’  Opinions  of  the  Haitian  Educational  System 
To  determine  the  present  state  of  higher  education  in  Haiti,  a questionnaire  was 
sent  to  professionals  (educational  leaders  and  others)  in  Haiti  (see  Appendix  Q).  The 
selected  professionals  were  asked  lo  sign  a consent  form  (see  Appendix  R).  Thirty-one 
questions  were  presented  to  physicians,  lawyers,  judges,  engineers,  nurses,  university 
professors  and  administrators,  engineers,  technicians,  high  school  principals  and  teachers, 
former  and  present  members  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  members  of  the  clergy,  and 
other  members  of  professions.  The  "questionnaire  for  professionals"  used  in  this  study 
was  based  on  one  used  in  1989  by  Dr.  Enid  Jones,  who  developed  a similar  study  for  the 
democratization  of  higher  education  in  Jamaica  (see  Appendix  S).  'This  study  was 
developed  out  of  the  need  to  authenticate  data  on  the  possibilities  for  program  offerings, 
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as  woll  as  lo  identify  public  reaction  to  this  new  kind  of  educational  institution"  (Jones, 
1989,  p.  31). 

Dr.  Jones's  instrument  was  itself  an  adaptation  of  one  used  in  a previous  study  by 
Riteber  (1986)  that  focused  on  a system  theory  approach  in  Economic  Development  and 
the  American  Community  College.  "The  original  instrument  was  pre-tested  extensively 
by  Ritchcr"  (Jones,  1989,  p,  32).  In  the  original  questionnaire,  the  items  were  divided 
into  three  broad  groups  of  activities:  (a)  the  first  two  items  on  the  questionnaire  were 
concerned  with  curriculum  and  structure;  (b)  the  second  group  of  items  (numbers  3-28) 
dealt  with  the  provision  of  occupational-type  courses  to  all  age  groups  of  potential 
students  and  the  establishment  of  linkages  between  the  industrial  and  the  educational 
sector;  and  (c)  the  third  group  of  items  (numbers  29-30)  dealt  with  providing  training  and 
support  for  the  international  trade  sector  (Jones,  1989).  For  this  study,  the  items  were 
divided  into  eight  groups  of  activities,  which  arc  derived  from  the  recommendation  of  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Haitian 
educational  system. 

1 . Offer  courses  that  would  allow  students  to  achieve 

2.  Offer  courses  that  would  allow  students  to 
complete  high  school  training. 


The  first  two  items  on  the  questionnaire  (numbers  1-2)  broadly  dealt  with  the 
possibilities  for  community  college  students  to  transfer  to  a university. 
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3.  Offer  instruction  in  occupational  areas  to  prepare 
students  of  traditional  college  age  for  immediate 
employment. 

4.  Offer  instruction  in  occupational  areas  to  prepare 
students  older  than  traditional  college  age  for 
immediate  employment. 


The  second  group  of  items  (numbers  3-4)  was  concerned  with  getting  the  students  ready 
for  the  job  market. 


5.  Offer  developmental  programs  to  enable  students 


occupational  programs. 

6.  Coordinate  its  occupational  programs  with  those 
offered  by  local  high  schools,  to  assure  a smooth 
transition  of  students  from  one  level  to  the  other 
without  unnecessary  delay  or  duplication  of  effort. 

7.  Allow  students  to  cycle  in  and  out  to  the  institution 
for  training  and  retraining  throughout  their  working 
lives,  for  continuing  development  and 


The  third  group  of  items  (numbers  5-7)  was  concerned  with  remediation. 


8.  Teach  broad  technical  skills  that  are  transferable 
from  one  job  to  another. 

9.  Include  a general  academic  component — 
communications,  humanities,  and  social  sciences— 
in  all  occupational  degree  programs. 

10.  Teach  "employability  skills,"  effective  human 
relations,  good  work  habits,  appropriate  personal 
appearance,  in  all  occupational  certificate  and 
degree  program 

1 1.  Emphasize  the  information  skills  of  reading, 
writing,  and  computation  in  all  occupational 
courses  and  programs. 

12.  Provide  career  counseling  and  job  placement 
services  to  students  in  occupational  programs. 


The  fourth  group  of  items  (numbers  8-12)  dealt  with  teaching  basic  skills  that  enhance 
job  transfer. 


13.  Cooperate  with  local  business  and  industry  to 
provide  opportunities  for  students  to  work 
concurrently  in  the  occupations  they  arc  preparing 
for. 

14.  Contract  to  provide  specific  training  needed  by 
local  companies. 

15.  Provide  opportunities  for  occupational  faculty  to 
update  their  competencies  by  working  in  local 
business  and  industry. 


Continued  on  next  page 
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16.  Locate  and  hire  industry  personnel  with  special 
competencies  to  serve  as  instructors  in 
occupational  courses. 

17,  Cooperate  with  unions  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  apprenticeship  training 
programs. 

1 S.  Cooperate  with  unions  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  educational  benefits  for  their 
members. 


19.  Cooperate  with  professional  organizations  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  specific 
training  programs  for  their  members. 

20.  Develop  processes  for  students  to  earn  credit  for 
their  prior  learning,  as  a means  to  accelerate  the 
completion  of  program  requirements. 


The  fifth  group  of  items  (numbers  13-20)  dealt  with  linking  the  employment  needs  of 
industries  with  the  educational  sector. 


21.  Develop  and  offer  specialized  training  programs  to 
attract  new  industry  in  Haiti. 

22.  Develop  and  offer  specialized  training  programs  to 
meet  critical  manpower  shortages  in  Haiti. 


Continued  on  nest  page 
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24.  Develop  and  offer  specialized  training  programs  to 
reduce  unemployment  among  target  populations. 

25,  Develop  and  offer  specialized  programs  to  retrain 
workers  with  obsolete  skills  to  work  in  new 
occupations. 


The  sixth  group  of  items  (numbers  21-25)  was  concerned  with  developing  human 


26.  Develop  and  offer  training  programs  in  high- 
technology  occupations. 

27.  Provide  exposure  to  high-technology  equipment  so 
that  local  business  and  industry  personnel  may  test 
its  applicability  to  their  operations. 

28.  Provide  direct  assistance  and  consultation  on 
matters  related  to  operating  a small  business. 

29.  Offer  special  courses  related  to  the  conduct  of 
foreign  trade. 

30.  Provide  direct  technical  assistance  to  local  firms 
engaged  in  foreign  trade. 


The  seventh  group  of  items  (numbers  26-30)  dealt  with  the  training  and  support  for 
prospective  employment  in  small  businesses  and  the  international  trade  sector. 


31.  I’m  satisfied  with  Haiti's  current  educational 


The  last  item  evaluated  the  participants'  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  current  Haitian 
educational  system.  The  response  to  each  item  was  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  degree  of 
applicability  to  defining  the  criteria  for  developing  a mission  statement  and  a model  of  a 
community  college  system  in  Haiti. 

To  determine  the  reliability  of  the  items  in  the  survey  and  the  questionnaires,  a 
pilot  study  was  conducted  on  a randomly  selected  sample  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
sample  size  to  be  studied:  (a)  96  students,  (b)  10  business-industry  owners,  and  (c)  10 
educational  leaders  and  other  professionals.  The  responses  of  the  participants  in  the  pilot 
study  were  not  used  for  analysis  in  the  actual  study.  To  establish  content  validity  of  all 
three  instruments,  five  high  school  principals,  who  were  not  part  of  the  actual  study,  were 
randomly  selected.  The  respondents  were  asked  to  determine  the  undetstandability  and 
intelligibility  of  the  questions. 

The  pilot  study  was  conducted  in  two  stages  for  all  three  instruments:  (a)  the 
student  survey;  (b)  the  questionnaire  for  business-industry  owners;  and  (c)  the 
questionnaire  for  professionals.  The  first  stage  was  conducted  to  help  establish  the 
validity  of  the  instruments.  The  second  stage  was  conducted  to  help  establish  the 


reliability  of  the  instruments. 


Demonstrating  content  validity  does  not  necessarily  involve  numerical  data 
(Behar.  1994)  since  it  is  mainly  a subjective  process.  The  form  of  the  task  is  critical  to 


point  out  ambiguities,  and  modify  the  wording  of  the  items  in  the  cases  where  they  felt 
they  could  make  the  phrase  or  question  less  ambiguous. 

Data  Collection  Process 

An  introductory  letter  that  defined  the  purpose  of  the  study,  explained  the 
procedures  and  directions,  and  proposed  some  dates  for  administrating  the  survey  was 
sent  to  the  principals  of  the  selected  high  schools.  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  selected 
members  of  the  business-industry  community,  and  professionals.  Each  letter  was 
followed  by  a telephone  call  to  the  potential  participant  during  which  questions  were 
answered  about  the  researcher,  the  study,  and  the  schedule.  Each  session  was  scheduled 
at  the  convenience  of  the  participants. 

The  student  survey  participants  were  asked  to  complete  a survey  (see  Appendix  J) 
that  was  about  10  minutes  in  duration.  The  business-industry  owners  participants  were 
asked  to  complete  a questionnaire  that  was  about  20  minutes  in  duration  (see  Appendix 
O),  and  the  professionals  were  asked  to  complete  a questionnaire  that  was  about  30 
minutes  in  duration  (Appendix  Q). 

Data  Analysis  Procedures 

Responses  to  the  survey  and  questionnaire  items  that  required  Likert-type  scores 
were  analyzed  descriptively.  Frequency  counts  and  percentages  are  depicted  in  tabular 
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form.  Items  that  were  used  to  measure  students',  business-industry  owners’,  and 
professionals'  levels  of  satisfaction  with  the  current  Haitian  educational  system,  and 
determine  the  need  for  a community  college  system  in  Haiti  were  categorized  and 
reported  in  tabular  form  and  in  narrative. 

The  Plan 


The  information  and  suggestions  gathered  from  the  survey  and  the  questionnaires 
were  used  to  develop  a proposed  model  of  a community  college  system  arc  reported  in 
Chapter  5.  A model  fora  community  college  that  would  serve  the  needs  of  the  Haitian 
people,  an  overview  of  the  mission,  financing,  and  faculty  are  presented  in  Chapter  5. 

Computation  of  the  Cost  of  Community  College  Education  in  Haiti 

One  way  to  predict  the  cost  of  community  college  education  in  Haiti  is  to  apply 
the  difference  between  Haitian  and  American  secondary  education  to  the  American 
community  college  education.  Available  financial  data  was  recorded  from  Haitian  and 
American  secondary  education,  as  well  as  American  community  colleges.  The  average 
cost  for  education  for  all  three  categories  was  computed  over  the  same  year.  Problems 
involved  in  the  unit  cost  analysis  were  taken  into  account  in  order  to  make  the  best 
possible  approximations  for  the  community  college  education  in  Haiti.  The  predicted 
cost  of  a community  college  education  in  Haiti  is  presented  in  Chapter  4. 


In  this  chapter,  a description  of  the  procedures  to  gather  data  for  the  study  and  to 
develop  a model  was  presented.  Three  groups  of  stakeholders,  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors  in  Haiti,  business  and  industry  owners,  and  educational  leaders  and  other 


professionals  were  surveyed  to  assess  the  need  for  a community  college  system,  and  to 
determine  respondents'  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  current  system.  This  chapter 
included  a discussion  of  the  instrumentation  and  the  results  of  a pilot  study,  which  was 
used  to  establish  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  survey  and  questionnaires  used  in  the 
study.  An  overview  of  the  description  of  the  data  collection  process  and  data  analysis 
procedures  precedes  the  procedures  used  to  compute  the  cost  of  a community  college 
system  and  to  develop  the  proposed  model  of  a community  college  (the  plan). 


CHAPTER  4 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


An  overview  of  the  results  of  ihc  survey  and  questionnaires  is  presented  in  this 
chapter,  which  concludes  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  community  college  education 
and  a summary. 

Results  of  the  Study 

Students'  Level  of  Satisfaction  with  Haiti’s  Educational  System 

To  help  determine  the  need  for  a community  college  system  in  Haiti,  a survey  was 
conducted  among  568  eleventh-  and  twelfth-grade  students  in  the  public  and  private  high 
schools  of  the  West  Region,  including  276  juniors  and  292  seniors  within  four  schools 
(see  Table  4-1). 

Table  4-1  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  Responded  to  the  Student  Survey 


Juniors  Seniors  Total 

Public 

81  83  164 

Private  low  tuition 

98  88  186 

Private  high  tuition 

97  121  218 

Total 

276  292  568 

Tabic  4-2  Occupations  Among  Parents 


Profession 

Father 

1 

Finance-Economy- Accounting 

17.4%  (N=99) 

2.3%(N=13) 

Business 

16.2%  (N=92) 

14.0%  (N=80) 

Engineering 

11.8%  (N=67) 

2.3%  (N=13) 

4 

Educator 

9.3%  (N=53) 

22.0%  (N=125) 

Agriculture 

7.0%  (N=40) 

Administration 

4.8%  (N=27) 

3.5%  (N=20) 

7 

3.5%  (N=20) 

Technician 

3.5%  (N=20) 

3.5%  (N=20) 

2.3%  (N=I3) 

Notary 

2.3%  (N=13) 

Secretary 

13.0%  (N=74) 

Nurse  s Aide 

8.3%  (N=47) 

Sewing 

7.0%  (N=40) 

Pharmacy 

2.3%  (N=13) 

Physician 

1.0%  (N=5) 

3.5%  (N=20) 

1.0%  (N=5) 

Deceased 

3,5%  (N=20) 

5.7%  (N=33) 

Other 

13.9%  (N=79) 

11.8%(N=67) 

No  responses 

1.0%  (N=5) 

2.3%  (N=13) 

As  shown  in  Table  4-2,  the  students  reported  a range  of  occupations  among  fathers  and 
mothers.  Students  reported  that  their  fathers  were  employed  in  finance-economy- 
accounting,  business  and  engineering  occupations  among  others,  while  their  mothers 
were  employed  as  educators  and  secretaries.  Students  indicated  that  they  have  a number 
of  siblings  enrolled  in  grades  K- 1 2.  This  data  show  that  there  is  a potential  for  an 
increase  of  240  percent  (1 ,354  + 568)  students  who  may  want  to  continue  their  education 
beyond  high  school.  Table  4-3  shows  the  students'  responses  to  item  1 of  the  Survey  of 
Juniors  and  Seniors  and  indicates  the  students'  (N=568)  interest  in  post  high  school 
opportunities.  Shown  in  Table  4-3  arc  the  percentage  and  number  of  students  who 
reported  yes  and  no  by  type  of  school:  public,  privatle  low  tuition  and  private  high  tuition 
and  combined.  The  difference  in  the  number  and  percentage  of  student's  responses  by 


category  is  negligible.  Thus,  the  results  that  apply  to  item  I and  items  2-5  that  arc 
described  in  the  narrative  will  represent  the  students'  responses  by  all  three  types  of 
schools  combined. 


Table  4-3  Students'  Interest  in  Post  High  School  Opportunities  (N=568) 


Public  (N=164) 


Education 
parallel  to  that 
offered  in  the 


Yes  No 
90.24%  5.49% 
(N=148)  (N=9) 


Private  low  Private  high  Combined 

tuition  (N=I86)  tuition  (N=218)  (Ns568) 

Yes  No  Yes  No  Yes  No 
81.18%  4.84%  79.36%  5.05%  83.10%  5.11% 
(N=I51)  (N=9)  (N=173)(N=11)  (N=472)(N=29) 


b.  Occupational 
programs  that 
prepare  for 
employment 


95.73%  3.05% 
(N=157)(N=5) 


94.09%  3.23%  87.16%  4.84%  91.90%  3.52% 
(N=175)  (N=6)  (N=190)  (N=9)  (N=522)(N=20) 


A program  of  84.76%  6.70%  76.88%  7.53%  66,06%22.02%  75.00%12.85% 
general  (N=139)(N=11)  (N=143)(N=14)  (N=144)(N=48)  (N=426)(N=73) 

education 


d.  Programs  that  91.46%  6.70%  86.56%  8.60% 
meet  the  (N=I50)(N=11)  (N=161)(N=I6) 
academic/ 
personal  needs 


82.11%  8.26%  86.27%  7.92% 
(N=I79)(N=I8)  (N=490)(N=45) 


Programs  of  82.32%  7.32%  88.17%10.22%  63.30%  7.34%  76.94%  8.27% 

continuing  (N=135)(N=I2)  (N=I64)(N=19)  (N=138)(N=I6)  (N=437)(N=47) 

education 


92.07%  3.05% 
(N=15l)  (N=5) 


86.02% 

(N=160) 


94.04%  .92%  90.85%  1.23% 
(N=205)  (N=2)  (N=516)  (N=7) 


In  response  to  item  #1  (Would  you  be  likely  to  attend,  if  a two-year  community 
college  were  available  in  Haiti),  the  students'  responses  were  as  follows:  83.10  percent 
(N=472)  indicated  that  they  would  be  most  likely  to  attend  if  the  community  college 


provided  freshman  and  sophomore  cducaiion  parallel  lo  lhai  offered  in  ihe  Stale 


universities,  while  91.90  percent  (N=522)  reported  that  they  would  be  most  likely  to 
attend  if  the  community  college  offered  occupational  programs  which  prepare  persons  for 
employment  upon  completion  of  a specified  curriculum.  Seventy-five  percent  (N=426) 
indicated  that  they  would  be  most  likely  to  attend  if  the  community  college  offered  a 
program  of  general  education,  while  another  86.27  percent  (N=490)  indicated  that  they 
would  be  most  likely  to  attend  if  the  community  college  offered  programs  that  met  the 
academic  and  personal  needs  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged.  Another  76.94  percent 
(N=437)  indicated  that  they  would  be  most  likely  to  attend  if  the  community  college 
offered  programs  of  continuing  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  community, 
while  90.85  percent  (N=516)  indicated  that  they  would  be  most  likely  to  attend  if  the 
community  collcged  offered  a program  of  counseling  and  career  guidance  lo  assist 
students  in  the  selection  of  academic  and  personal  objectives  compatible  with  their 
abilities. 

Table  4-4  shows  the  students’  response  to  item  2 of  the  Survey  of  Juniors  and 
Seniors.  Shown  in  Table  4-4  are  the  percentage  and  number  of  students  (N=56S)  who 
repotted  the  types  of  program  they  would  be  likely  to  enroll  by  type  of  school:  public, 
private  low  tuition  and  private  high  tuition  and  combined. 

In  response  to  item  42  (In  what  type  of  program  would  you  be  most  likely  to 
enroll?),  the  students'  responses  were  as  follows:  66.02  percent  (N=375)  of  the  students 
indicated  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  enroll  in  a liberal  arts  program  for  transfer  to 
a four-year  college  while  16.02  percent  (N=91)  of  the  students  reported  that  they  would 


be  most  likely  to  enroll  in  a technical  training  program,  such  as  chemical,  mechanical, 
and  electrical  technology. 


Table  4-4  Haitian  Juniors'  and  Seniors'  (N=568)  Interest  in  Educational  Programs 


Public  Private  low  Private  high 

(N=164)  tuition  (N=186)  tuition  (N=218 

a.  Liberal  arts  56.71%  66.65%  72.48% 

(N=93)  (N=124)  (N=158) 


Combined 

(N=568) 

66.02% 

(N=375) 


b.  Technical 


21.34%  13.99%  13.76%  16.02% 

(N=35)  (N=26)  (N=30)  (N=91) 


c.  Professional  19.51%  14.52% 

(N=32)  (N=27) 


9.17% 

(N=20) 


13.90% 

(N=79) 


d.  No  answer 


2.44%  4.84%  4.59% 

(N=4) (N=9) (N=10) 


(N=23) 


Another  13.90  percent  (N=79)  indicated  that  they  would  be  most  likely  to  enroll 
in  a terminal  professional  program,  such  as  nursing,  lab  technician,  dental  or  medical 
technician,  legal  or  medical  secretary,  while  4.06  percent  (N=23)  of  the  students  did  not 
answer  the  question. 

Table  4-5  shows  the  students'  response  to  item  3 of  the  Survey  of  Juniors  and 
Seniors  and  indicates  the  students'  (N=568)  interest  in  the  selected  occupations.  Shown 
in  Table  4-5  are  the  percentage  and  number  of  students  who  reported  the  occupation  in 
which  they  are  most  interested  or  somewhat  interested,  by  type  of  school:  public,  private 
low  tuition  and  private  high  tuition  and  combined.  The  difference  in  the  number  and 
percentage  of  students'  responses  by  category  is  negligible. 


Table  4-5  Haitian  Juniors’  and  Seniors’  (N=568)  Interest  in  Selected  Occupations 


: Most  Some  1 
18.39%  17.89%  : 
(N=40)  (N=39)  ( 


Most  Some  1 
15.24%  12.16%  : 
(N=25)  (N=20)  ( 


Economy 


In  response  to  item  #3  (Please  indicate  the  occupation  in  which  you  arc  most 
interested  or  somewhat  interested),  and  listed  in  descending  rank  order,  (6)  1 1 .97  percent 
(N=68)  in  finance  and  economy,  (5)  14.96  percent  (N=85)  of  the  respondents  reported 
that  they  were  most  interested  in  engineering,  (4)  15.85  percent  (N=90)  in  administration, 
(3)  17.96  percent  (N=102)  in  a technical  program,  (2)  19.19  percent  (N=109),  and  (1) 
20.07  percent  (N=l  14)  in  medicine  reported  that  they  were  most  interested  in  other 
occupations.  Another  (6)  10,91  percent  (N=62)  in  finance  and  economy,  (5)  1 1.97 
percent  (N=68)  in  administration,  (4)  14.08  percent  (N=80)  of  the  respondents  reported 
that  they  were  somewhat  interested  in  engineering,  (3)  14.08  percent  (N=80)  in  medicine, 
(2)  14.43  percent  (N=82)  in  a technical  program,  and  (1)  34.53  percent  (N=196)  reported 
that  they  were  somewhat  interested  in  other  occupations. 


Table  4-6  shows  the  students'  response  to  item  3 of  the  Survey  of  Juniors  and 
Seniors.  Shown  in  Table  4-6  are  the  percentage  and  number  of  students  (N=568)  who 
reported  their  reasons  not  to  go  to  college  even  if  a community  college  were  available  in 
Haiti,  by  type  of  school:  public,  private  low  tuition,  private  high  tuition  and  combined. 
The  difference  in  the  number  and  percentage  of  students'  responses  by  category  is 
negligible. 


Table  4-6  Haitian  Juniors’  and  Seniors'  Reasons  Not  To  Go  To  College  (N=568) 


education 


In  response  to  item  #4  (If  you  would  not  go  to  college,  even  if  a community 
college  were  available,  please  indicate  your  reason),  less  than  half,  41.90  percent 
(N=238)  of  the  respondents  answered  the  question.  Slightly  mote  than  a tenth,  12.18 
percent  (N=29)  reported  that  they  would  want  a full-time  job.  while  about  one  third, 
33.19  percent  (N=79)  indicated  that  they  could  not  afford  the  cost  of  higher  education  or 
that  they  were  unsure  of  their  future  plans,  while  another  21.44  percent  (N=51)  reported 
other  reasons,  such  as  lack  of  motivation  to  continue  with  education  and  interest  in 


opening  their  own  businesses.  The  limited  number  of  students  admitted  to  higher 
education  (N=100  per  college)  per  academic  year  is  the  most  important  barrier  to  many 
juniors  and  seniors.  The  most  important  reason  for  uncertainty  about  continued 
education  given  by  more  than  half.  54.73  percent  (N=38)  of  the  juniors  and  seniors,  who 
reported  other  reasons,  was  the  lack  of  availability  of  certain  types  of  post-high  school 


In  response  to  item  #5  (Do  your  parents  want  you  to  continue  your  education  after 
high  school?),  100  percent  (N=568)  of  the  respondents  answered  “yes.” 

Table  4-7  shows  the  students'  response  to  item  6 of  the  Survey  of  Juniors  and 
Seniors  and  indicates  the  students  (N=568)  level  of  satisfaction  with  Haiti's  educational 
system.  Shown  in  Table  4-6  are  the  percentage  and  number  of  students  who  reported 
their  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  current  Haitian  educational  system,  by  type  of  school: 
public,  private  low  tuition,  private  high  tuition  and  combined. 


Table  4-7  Haitian  Juniors'  and  Seniors'  Level  of  Satisfaction  with  Haiti's  Educational 
System  (N=568) 


Public 

(N=164) 

Very  dissatisfied  23.17% 
(N=38) 


Private  low  Private  high 
jition  (N=  1 86)  tuition  (N=218) 
12.37%  24.31% 

(N=23)  (N=53) 


Combined 
(N=568) 
20.07% 
(N=l  14) 


Drssatrsfied 


59.75% 

(N=98) 


61.29% 
(N=l  14) 


56.43% 

(N=!23) 


58.98% 

(N=335) 


Undecided 


7.32%  8.60%  7.80%  7.92% 

(N=12)  (N=16)  (N=17)  (N=45) 


Satisfied 


7.93%  15.59%  9.17%  10.92% 

(N=13)  (N=29)  (N=20)  (N=62) 


Very  satisfied 


1.83%  2.15%  2.29%  2.11% 

(N=3) (N=4) (N=5) (N=12) 


The  difference  in  ihe  number  and  percentage  of  students'  responses  by  category  is 
negligible. 

One  fifth,  20.07  percent  (N=l  14)  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  were  very 
dissatisfied  with  the  current  Haitian  educational  system,  58.98  percent  (N=335)  were 
dissatisfied,  and  7.92  percent  (N=45)  were  undecided.  About  one  tenth,  10.92  percent 
(N=62)  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  were  satisfied,  and  2.1 1 percent  (N=I2) 
were  very  satisfied  with  the  current  Haitian  educational  system. 


Business  and  industry  owners  of  27  companies  who  employ  1 1 ,045  regular 
employees,  less  than  1 percent  of  the  3.3  million  people  who  constitute  the  totalwork 
force  in  Haiti  (Chambre  de  Commerce  et  d'lndustrie  d'Haiti,  1998)  participated  in  the 
study  (see  Table  4-8).  The  seven  largest  companies  in  the  country,  who  employ  more 
than  8,000  people,  returned  the  questionnaire  form.  The  return  rate  for  the  business  and 
industry  owners  was  67.50  percent. 

Table  4-8  Business  and  Industry  Owners'  Support  for  Community  Colleges  in  Haiti 

Number  of  Employees  Number  of  Companies  Reporting 

100  to  199  1,620  9 

99  or  fewer  675  9 

No  response  on  this  item  2 


11,045 


The  following  discussion  includes  a report  of  the  percentage  and  the  number  of 


the  responses  (see  Appendix  O)  from  the  "questionnaire  for  business  and  industry 
owners."  In  response  to  item  #1  (Indicate  your  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  current 
Haitian  educational  system).  14.81  percent  (N=4)  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they 
were  very  dissatisfied  with  the  current  educational  system,  74.07  percent  (N=20)  were 
dissatisfied,  11.10  percent  (N=3)  of  the  respondents  were  undecided.  No  respondents 
indicated  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  current  Haitian  educational  system. 

In  response  to  item  #2  (What  is  your  average  number  of  regular  employees?),  the 
number  of  regular  employees  varies  with  the  size  of  the  firm,  ranging  from  60  percent  to 
90  percent. 

In  response  to  item  #3  (What  percentage  of  your  employees  is  engaged  in  work 
that  requires  more  than  high  school  training  but  not  necessarily  a college  degree?),  44.44 
percent  (N=12)  of  all  employees  reported  are  engaged  in  work  that  requires  more  than 
high  school  training  but  not  necessarily  a college  degree. 

In  response  to  item  #4  (Will  the  proportion  of  your  employees  requiring  training 
beyond  high  school  increase  during  the  next  10  years?),  all  27  (100  percent)  respondents 
indicated  that  the  proportion  of  their  employees  requiring  training  beyond  high  school 
would  increase  during  the  next  10  years. 

In  response  to  item  #5  (Would  there  be  opportunities  for  employment  in 
your  organization  for  people  with  two  years  of  technical  or  semi-professional 
training  beyond  high  school?),  92.59  percent  (N=25)  of  the  respondents  answered 
that  there  would  be  opportunities  for  employment  for  individuals  who  attain 
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technical  or  semi-professional  training  beyond  high  school.  Of  the  seven  largest 
employers  (more  than  200  employees),  85.71  percent  (N=6)  answered  this 
question  in  the  affirmative. 

In  response  to  item  #6  (If  "Yes,"  would  you  check  the  types  of  training  in 
the  following  list  which,  if  offered  by  a local  community  college,  would  be  of 
value  to  your  firm  or  organization),  the  respondents  were  asked  to  check  the  types 
of  training,  and  whether  or  not  those  types  of  training  would  be  of  value  to  their 
CiganiZuuon.  All  respondents  indicated  one  or  more  types  of  training  that  would 
be  of  value  to  their  firms  or  organization.  The  type  of  training  needed  reported 
most  frequently  were:  quality  control  and  electronics,  cited  by  20  and  16 
respondents,  machine  technology,  sales  representatives  and  secretarial,  cited  by  15 
participants,  and  bookkeeping,  accounting  and  clerical  practices,  cited  by  14 
participants,  among  others. 

In  response  to  item  #7s  (Are  some  of  your  college  graduate  employees  spending  a 
significant  portion  of  their  time  at  less  than  college  graduate  level  work?),  62.96  percent 
(N=17)  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  some  of  their  college-graduate  employees  were 
spending  a significant  portion  of  their  lime  at  less  than  college  graduate  level  work,  and 
37.04  percent  (N=10)  indicated  the  contrary.  In  response  to  item  #7b  (If  so,  could 
employees  having  two  years  of  training  beyond  high  school  replace  some  of  the  college 
graduates  in  your  organization?),  76.47  percent  (N=13  of  17)  of  the  respondents  who 
answered  affirmatively  said  that  employees  having  two  years  of  training  beyond  high 
school  could  replace  some  of  the  college  graduates.  Another  1 1 .76  percent  (N=2  of  17) 
of  the  respondents  answered  negatively. 


In  response  10  ilem  #8a  (Is  there  an  organized  training  program  in  your  company 
or  organization  for  less  than  college-graduate  level  employees?),  74.07  percent  (N=20)  of 
the  firms  staled  that  there  is  an  organized  training  program  for  less  than  college-graduate 
level  employees  in  their  respective  companies,  and  25.93  percent  (N=7)  indicated  the 
contrary.  In  response  to  item  #Sb  (If  so,  could  it  be  modified  or  eliminated  by  programs 
in  a community  college?),  80  percent  (N=16  of  20)  of  the  respondents  who  answered 
afhrmatively.  including  five  of  the  largest  employers,  said  that  their  programs  could  be 
modified,  and  75  percent  (N=15)  said  that  their  programs  could  be  eliminated  by 
programs  in  a community  college. 

In  response  to  item  #9  (Do  existing  educational  facilities  in  the  area  meet  the 
employment  needs  of  your  organization  for  less  than  college-graduate  level  employees?), 
55.56  pereent  (n=15)  of  the  largest  companies,  employing  a total  of  200  persons 
answered  "No,"  and  44.44  percent  (N=12)  answered  "Yes." 

Many  suggestions  were  made  by  business  executives  and  personnel  directors  in 
English,  French,  or  Creole,  in  response  to  questions  10-14.  Many  of  the  comments  were 
similar  in  their  content,  often  more  than  one  owner  expressed  the  same  comments.  In 
response  to  item  #10  (Would  you  please  comment  here  on  your  thoughts  concerning  the 
need  or  advisability  of  developing  a local  community  college,  which  would  include  two- 
year  terminal  technical-vocational  and/or  semi-professional  training  programs?).  The 
comments  provided  by  the  respondents  follow: 


Training  on  a U.S.-based  educational  model  would  be  most  useful  (N=4). 
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• The  implementation  of  such  a system  must  be  articulated  in  concurrence  with  the 
process  of  decentralization  and  de-concentration,  which  would  result  in  regional 
development  (N=5). 

In  response  to  item  #1 1 (Why  do  you  believe  that  Haiti  needs  a community  college 
system?),  the  respondents  reported  the  following  reasons: 

• Increase  the  number  of  technical  opportunities  in  each  region  (N=13). 

• Create  economic  opportunities  for  each  region  (N=10). 

■ The  majority  of  post-high  school  training  is  private,  unregulated,  and  rnsufftcient 
(N=17). 

• Any  type  of  educational  training  will  benefit  the  different  regions  in  Haiti  (N=I3). 

• The  community  colleges  would  be  a great  help  in  training  our  employees  (N=6). 
In  response  to  item  #1 2 (In  what  ways  do  you  think  that  the  development  of  a 

community  college  system  could  be  beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  Haiti?),  the  respondents 
stated  that: 

• The  community  college  would  increase  employability  in  relatively  well-paid 
position  (N=3). 

• The  community  college  would  create  local  job  opportunities  for  high  school 
graduates  (N=4). 

• Community  colleges  would  increase  admission  in  universities.  Many  people 
cannot  afford  to  attend  the  private  universities,  and  admission  to  the  state 
university  is  limited  (N=4). 

• There  is  a need  for  people  with  knowledge  of  electronics  and  instrumentation 
(N=2). 


• Community  colleges  would  prepare  students  for  the  university  (N=9). 

In  response  to  item  #13  (If  you  were  to  play  a role  in  advising  educators  about  the 
development  of  a community  college  system,  would  you  include  a two-year  technical- 
vocational  program  and/or  a semi-professional  training  program?  Why  or  why  not?),  the 
respondents  slated  that: 

• Yes,  because  there  is  a serious  lack  of  technicians  in  the  eight  other  regions, 
except  in  the  West  (N=13). 

• Yes,  because  both  technical  and  vocational/professional  training  are  not 
sufficiently  available  at  the  present  time  (N=13). 

• Yes,  because  such  programs  would  help  prepare  professional  technicians  in  the 
different  areas  of  disciplines  (N=3). 

• Yes,  because  there  are  many  positions  that  do  not  require  a four-year  degree,  but 
do  require  training  beyond  high  school.  Community  colleges  could  provide  the 
training  (N=15). 

Professionals'  Level  of  Satisfaction  with  Haiti's  Educational  System 

Tables  4-9  and  4- 10  depict  the  percentage  breakdown  and  number  of  educational 
leaders  (N=27)  and  other  professionals  (N=21)  who  strongly  agreed,  agreed,  were 
undecided,  disagreed,  and  strongly  disagreed  respectively  with  the  items. 


Tabic  4-9  Educational  Leaders'  Support  (N=27)  for  Community  Colleges  in  Haiti 
Item  number  Strongly  Agree  llndecid.  Disagree  Strongly  No 

Agree  Disagree  Answer 


18.52%  25.93%  14.81% 
i (N=5)  (N=7)  (N=4) 


Continued  on  next  page 


25.  Retrain  workers 


Continued  on  next  page 


Cominucd  from  previous  page 

Item  number  Strongly  Agree  Undecid.  Disagree  Strongly  No 

Agree  Disagree  Answer 

26.  Training  in  high-  100%  ... 

technology  (N=27) 


27.  Exposure  to 
high-technology 


59.26%  40.74% 
(N=16)  (N=II) 


28.  Assistance  on 
foreign  trade 


18.52%  52.38%  18.52% 
(N=5)  (N=ll)  (N=5) 


29.  Special  courses 
on  foreign  trade 

30.  Assistance  to 
local  firms  in 


14.81%  19.04% 
(N=4)  (N=4) 

14.81%  57.14% 
(N=4)  (N=12) 


57.14%  28.57% 

(N=12)  (N=6) 

28.57% 

(N=6). 


satisfaction 


7.40%  85.20%  7.40% 

(N=2)  (N=23)  (N=21 


In  response  to  item  #14  (Other  comments),  the  respondents  stated  that: 

Every  region  should  have  a community  college  that  concentrates  on  the  needs  of 
the  community  (N=17). 

A community  college  in  each  legion  appears  to  be  a good  idea  (N=17). 

From  a regional  standpoint,  a community  college  might  be  very  worthwhile 
(N=15). 

Foreign  industries  might  be  more  interested  in  coming  to  Haiti  if  educational 
institutions  existed  to  train  their  employees  (N=4). 
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Tabic  4-10  Olhcr  Professionals'  Support  (N=21 ) for  Community  Colleges  in  Haiti 


Disagree  Answer 


(N=21) 

(N=21) 


Continued  on  next  page 
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Continued  from  previous  page 


Continued  on  next  page 


so 


Continued  from  previous  page 

Item  number  Strongly  Agree  Undecid.  Disagree  Strongly  No 

Agree  Disagree  Answer 

25.  Retrain  workers  100%  ...  .1 

<N=20) 


26.  Training  in  high- 
technology 

27.  Exposure  to 
high-technology 


100% 

(N=20) 

52.38%  47.62% 
(N=ll)  (N=10) 


28.  Assistance  on 
foreign  trade 


28.57%  52.38%  19.05% 

(N=6)  (N=I  1)  (N=4) 


29.  Special  courses 
on  foreign  trade 


23.81%  57.14%  19.05% 

(N=5)  (N=12)  (N=4) 


23.81%  57.14%  19.05% 

(N=5)  (N=12)  <N=4) 


4.77%  85.71% 

(N=l)  <N=18) 


9.52% 

(N=2) 


In  response  to  item  #1  (The  community  college  system  should  offer  courses  that 
would  allow  students  to  achieve  university  matriculation  status).  92.60  (N=25)  percent  of 
the  educational  leaders  and  90.48  (N=19)  percent  of  the  other  professionals  agreed  or 
strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #2  (The  community  college  system  should  offer  courses  that 
would  allow  students  to  complete  high  school  training).  81.47  (N=22)  percent  of  the 
educational  leaders  and  90.48  (N=!9)  percent  of  the  other  professionals  agreed  or 
strongly  agreed. 
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In  response  to  ilem  #3  (The  community  college  system  should  offer  instruction  in 
occupational  areas  to  prepare  students  of  traditional  college  age  for  immediate 
employment),  100  percent  of  both  the  educational  leaders  (N=27)  and  the  other 
professionals  (N=21)  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #4  (The  community  college  system  should  offer  instruction  in 
occupational  areas  to  prepare  students  older  than  traditional  college  age  for  immediate 
employment),  100  percent  of  both  the  educational  leaders  (N=27)  and  the  other 
professionals  (N=21)  agreed  or  strongly  agreed, 

In  response  to  item  #5  (The  community  college  system  should  offer 
developmental  programs  to  enable  students  with  serious  basic  skills  deficiencies  to 
prepare  for  occupational  programs),  100  percent  of  both  the  educational  leaders  (N=26) 
and  the  other  professionals  (N=15)  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #6  (The  community  college  system  should  coordinate  its 
occupational  programs  with  those  offered  by  local  high  schools,  to  assure  a smooth 
transition  of  students  from  one  level  to  the  other  without  unnecessary  delay  or  duplicate 
of  effort),  100  percent  of  both  the  educational  leaders  (N=27)  and  the  other  professionals 
(N=21)  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #7  (The  community  college  should  allow  students  to  cycle  in 
and  out  to  the  institution  for  training  and  retraining  throughout  their  working  lives,  for 
continuing  development  and  advancement).  100  percent  of  both  the  educational  leaders 
(N=27)  und  the  other  professionals  (N=20)  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 
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In  response  10  item  #8  (The  community  college  system  should  leach  broad 
technical  skills  that  are  transferable  from  one  job  to  another),  100  percent  of  both  the 
educational  leaders  (N=27)and  the  other  professionals  (N=21)  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  ilem#9  (The  community  college  system  should  include  a general 
academic  component-communications,  humanities,  and  social  sciences-in  all 
occupational  degree  programs),  44.45  (N=  1 2)  percent  of  the  educational  leaders  and 
85.7 1 (N=I8)  percent  of  the  other  professionals  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #10  (The  community  college  system  should  teach 
"employability  skills"  for  effective  human  relations,  good  work  habits,  appropriate 
personal  appearance,  in  all  occupational  certificate  and  degree  programs).  51.85  (N=14) 
percent  of  the  educational  leaders  and  85.71  (N=l  8)  percent  of  the  other  professionals 
agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #1 1 (The  community  college  system  should  emphasize  the 
information  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and  computation  in  all  occupational  courses  and 
programs),  100  percent  of  both  the  educational  leaders  (N=27)  and  the  other 
professionals  (N=2 1 ) agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  # 1 2 (The  community  college  system  should  provide  career 
counseling  and  job  placement  services  to  students  in  occupational  programs),  100  percent 
of  both  the  educational  leaders  (N=27)  and  the  other  professionals  (N=21)  agreed  or 
strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #13  (The  community  college  system  should  cooperate  with 
local  business  and  industry  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  work  concurrently  in 


•he  occupations  for  which  Ihey  are  preparing).  100  (N=27)  percent  of  the  educational 
leaders  and  94.74  (N=18)  percent  of  the  other  professionals  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #14  (The  community  college  system  should  contract  to 
provide  specific  training  neede  by  local  companies).  100  percent  of  both  the  educational 
leaden  (N=27)  and  the  other  professionals  (N=2 1 ) agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  # 1 5 (The  community  college  system  should  provide 
opportunities  for  occupational  faculty  to  update  their  competencies  by  working  in  local 
business  and  industry),  100  percent  of  both  the  educational  lcadets  (N=27)  and  the  other 
professionals  (N=2 1 ) agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #16  (The  community  college  system  should  locate  and  hire 
industry  personnel  with  special  competencies  by  working  in  local  business  and  industry). 
37.03  (N=1Q)  percent  of  the  educational  leaders  and  90.47  (N=19)  percent  of  the  other 
professionals  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #17  (The  community  college  system  should  cooperate  with 
unions  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  apprenticeship  training  programs), 
40.74  (N=l  1)  percent  of  the  educational  leaders  and  100  (N=2I)  percent  of  the  other 
professionals  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #1 8 (The  community  college  system  should  cooperate  with 
unions  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  educational  benefits  for  their 
members),  100  percent  of  both  the  educational  leaders  (N=27)  and  the  other  professionals 
(N=20)  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #19  (The  community  college  system  should  cooperate  with 
professional  organizations  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  specific  training 


programs  for  Ihcir  members),  S 1 .48  (N=22)  percent  of  the  educational  leaders  and  90.48 
(N=19)  percent  of  the  other  professionals  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #20  (The  community  college  system  should  develop  processes 
for  students  to  cam  credit  for  their  prior  learning,  as  a means  to  accelerate  the  compledon 
of  program  requirements),  100  percent  of  the  educational  leaders  (N=27)  and  the  other 
professionals  (N=21)  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #21  (The  community  college  system  should  develop  and  offer 
specialized  training  programs  to  attract  new  industry  in  Haiti),  100  percent  of  the 
educational  leaders  (N=23)  and  90.48  (N=19)  percent  of  the  other  professionals  agreed  or 
strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #22  (The  community  college  system  should  develop  and  offer 
specialized  training  programs  to  meet  critical  manpower  shortages  in  Haiti),  100  percent 
of  the  educational  leaders  (N=23)  and  85.71  (N=l  8)  percent  of  the  other  professionals 
agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #23  (The  community  college  system  should  develop  and  offer 
specialized  training  programs  to  help  employees  of  local  firms  meet  changing  job 
requirements),  100  (N=48)  percent  of  both  the  educational  leaders  (N=27)  and  the  other 
professionals  (N=21)  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #24  (The  community  college  system  should  develop  and  offer 
specialized  training  program  to  reduce  unemployment  among  target  populations),  96.37 
(N=23)  percent  of  the  educational  Icadcis  and  95.24  (N=20)  percent  of  the  other 
professionals  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 


In  response  10  item  #25  (The  community  college  sysiem  should  develop  and  offer 
specialized  programs  10  remain  workers  wiih  obsolete  skills  to  work  in  new  occupations), 
100  percent  of  both  the  educational  leaders  (N=27)  and  the  other  professionals  (N=20) 
agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #26  (The  community  college  system  should  develop  and  offer 
training  programs  in  high-technology  occupations),  100  percent  of  both  the  educational 
leaders  (N=27)  and  the  other  professionals  (N=20)  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #27  (The  community  college  system  should  provide  exposure 
to  high-technology  equipment  so  that  local  business  and  industry  personnel  may  lest  its 
applicability  ot  their  operations),  100  percent  of  the  educational  leaders  (N=27)  and  the 
other  professionals  (N=2 1 ) agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #28  (The  community  college  system  should  provide  direct 
assistance  and  consultation  on  matters  related  to  operating  a small  business),  70.90 
(N=  1 6)  percent  of  the  educational  leaders  and  80.95  (N=17)  percent  of  the  other 
professionals  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #29  (The  community  college  system  should  offer  special 
courses  related  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade),  33.05  (N=  8)  percent  of  the  educational 
leaders  and  80.95  (N=17)  percent  of  the  other  professionals  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 

In  response  to  item  #30  (The  community  college  system  should  provide  direct 
technical  assistance  to  local  firms  engaged  in  foreign  made),  71.95  (N=16)  percent  of  the 
educational  leaders  and  80.95  (N=17)  percent  of  the  other  professionals  agreed  or 
strongly  agreed. 


In  response  lo  item  #31  0 am  satisfied  with  Haiti's  current  educational  system), 
92.60  (N=25)  percent  of  the  educational  leaders  and  95.23  (N=20)  percent  of  the  other 
professionals  disagreed  or  strongly  disagreed. 

Computation  of  the  Cost  of  Community  College  Education 

To  predict  the  cost  of  community  college  in  Haiti,  the  difference  between  Haitian 
and  American  secondary  education  was  computed  (see  Table  4-1 1 ) and  applied  to 
American  community  colleges.  However,  there  are  a few  conceptual  and  empirical 
problems  involved  in  unit  cost  analysis  of  the  Haitian  educational  system  that  were  taken 
into  account  in  order  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  available  data. 

Table  4-11  Public  and  Private  Expenditures  per  Student  on  Educational  Institutions  in 
U.S.  Dollars,  1995 

K-12  Secondary  Higher  Education 
United  States  $6,151  $6,812  $16,262 

Haiti  $512  $619  $1,549 

Source:  NCES  99-022, 1999,  p.  1 14,  and  NCES  98-016, 1998,  p.  S2 

On  the  conceptual  side,  the  principal  problem  with  the  educational  costs  was  the 
difficulty  of  identifying  and  accurately  measuring  all  the  relevant  costs  of  Haitian 
education.  These  costs,  according  to  the  Education  and  Human  Resources  Sector 
Assessment  (U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  1987),  include:  (a)  recunent 
monetary  costs  (salaries,  materials,  supplies)  incurred  by  all  interested  parties  (students, 
parents,  government,  donor  organizations);  (b)  amortized  capital  costs  (depreciation  or 
rental  value  of  facilities  and  equipment)  incurred  by  all  interested  parties;  (c) 
opportunity  coats  for  all  parties  (value  of  voluntary  labor,  earnings  foregone  by 
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students  attending  school);  nnd  (d)  other  non-monctary  costs  incurred  by  interested 
parties  (psychological  or  cultural  costs  that  may  be  involved  in  a school  experience  that 
devalues  a child's  native  language  or  culture). 

On  the  empirical  side,  there  were  also  weaknesses  in  the  data  for  the  unit  cost 
analysis.  Capital  expenditures  are  difficult  to  estimate,  since  depreciation  is  not  generally 
taken  into  account  in  educational  budgeting  in  Haiti.  To  compute  the  cost  of  a 
community  college  education  in  Haiti,  it  was  assumed  that  what  students  and  parents  pay 
in  tuition  covers  the  costs.  Tuition  fees  for  public  schools  arc  standard  throughout  the 
country,  but  tuition  fees  for  private  education  vary  widely. 

Assuming  possible  sources  of  error,  the  unit  costs  reported  should  be  regarded  as 
approximations,  in  the  following  categories: 

1 . School  fees.  Fees  include  tuition,  enrollment  fees,  and  any  other  cash 
contributions  to  operating  expenses. 

2.  Books.  Parents  pay  for  books.  Books  are  usually  resold,  lowering  their  net 

3.  Other  materials.  Learning  materials  include  notebooks,  pens,  and  pencils. 

4.  Uniforms.  Most  private  schools  and  all  public  schools  use  uniforms  as  a sign 
of  enrollment. 

5.  Food.  School  feeding  programs. 

6.  Government  expenses.  These  cover  expenditures  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  contributions  by  other  branches  of  government. 

7.  Other  donor  expenses.  These  are  expenses  not  already  taken  into  account. 


For  the  United  States,  secondary  education  includes  education  provided  to 
students  in  grades  7- 12.  Public  expenditures  for  secondary  education  (see  Table  4-12) 
include:  expenditures  in  local  public  school  districts  and  private  schools;  schools 
administered  by  religious  organizations,  funded  by  state  and  local  taxes,  and  federal 
programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  (USDOE);  and  federal 
programs  operated  outside  of  USDOE  that  arc  not  administered  by  state  or  local 
education  agencies  (e.g.,  Department  of  Defense  Schools  and  schools  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs). 


Expenditures 
Instruction 

Administration  21.0  10.0 

Student  services  10,5  10.0 

Research  0.2  0.5 

Libraries  2.2  10.0 

Public  service  2.3  2.5 

Maintenance  of  plant  10.2  12.0 

Scholarship/fellowships  3.7  4.5 

Mandatory  transfers  0.7  0.5 

Source:  NCES,  1999 

Also  included  in  public  expenditures  for  secondary  education  are  federal 
expenditures  to  operate  USDOE  and  activities,  such  as  research,  statistics. 


school  improvement,  and  stale  expenditures  to  operate  state  departments  of  education  and 
other  direct  slate  expenditures,  including  state  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  and  reform 
schools.  Some  expenditures,  such  as  those  for  federal  or  state  agency  administration  and 
those  for  non-graded  special  education  programs,  cannot  be  assigned  to  particular  grade 
levels  because  the  expenditures  defy  strict  grade-level  categorizations. 

Expenditures  are  projected  to  increase  in  K-12  institutions  (see  Table  4-13)  and  in 
public  two-year  institutions. 


Table  4-13  Projections  of  Expenditures  per  Student  in  K-12  and  Community  Colleges  in 
the  United  States 

Year  ending  Institution's  Total  Per  student 

(in  billions) 

K-12 CC  K-12 CC_ 

Middle  alternative  projections 


2000 


2008 


2000  296.4 
2005  334.8 
2008  353.5 


26.5  7,306 

28.7  7,622 

Low  alternative  projections 


23.5  6,685  7,472 

25.7  7,096  7,855 

27.5  7,321  8,092 

High  alternative  projections 


23.6  6,783  7,506 

27.2  7,490  8,316 

29.8  7,888  8,780 


::  NCES  98-016, 1998,  pp.  82  and  93 


For  instance,  in  the  middle  alternative  projection,  current-fund  expenditures  arc  projected 
to  reach  $28.7  billion  in  2007-2008,  and  expenditures  per  community  college  student  are 


projected  to  increase  to  $8,451  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1998). 

In  Haiti,  expenditures  are  also  projected  to  increase  in  K-12  and  community 
college  institutions  (see  Table  4-14).  For  instance,  in  the  middle  alternative  projection, 
expenditures  per  student  are  projected  to  increase  to  $608  for  K-l  2 and  $674  for 
community  college  in  the  year  2005.  Assuming  that  the  cost  of  community  college 
education  increases  proportionally  to  the  cost  of  K-12  education,  expenditures  per  student 
are  projected  to  be  $703  in  the  year  2008  for  Haitians  and  $8,451  fo  US  citizens 
respectively. 


Table  4-14 
Haiti 


Projections  of  Expenditures  per  Student  in  K-12  and  Community  Colleges  in 


Year  ending 


Per  student 

K-12 CC_ 

Middle  alternative  projection 


$623 

674 

703 


Low  alcmative  projections 


622 

654 

674 


High  alternative  projections 


625 

692 

731 


In  the  low  alternative  projection,  expenditures  per  community  college  student  would  be 
$674  in  the  year  2008  for  Haitians  and  $8,092  for  US  citizens  respectively.  In  the  high 
alternative  projection,  expenditures  per  community  college  student  would  be  $731  in  the 
year  2008  for  Haitians  and  $8,780  for  US  citizens  respectively. 


In  this  chapter,  an  overview  of  the  results  showed  (a)  that  the  level  of  satisfaction 
with  Haiti's  current  educational  system  as  reported  by  the  students,  professionals,  and 
business-industry  owners  in  this  study  was  considerably  low,  and  (b)  that  in  general  the 
participants  indicated  that  there  was  a need  for  creating  a community  college  system  in 
Haiti.  Findings  from  the  study  also  helped  to  clarify  what  types  of  training  would  be  of 
value  to  the  Haitian  firms.  The  comments  and  suggestions  expressed  by  the  owners  of 
business  and  industry  also  support  the  need  for  the  creation  and  development  of 
community  colleges  in  Haiti.  The  cost  and  the  projection  of  expenditure  of  community 
college  education  were  computed  in  comparison  to  the  difference  between  secondary 
education  and  community  college  education  in  the  United  States. 


CHAPTERS 

PLAN  FOR  A COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEM  IN  HAITI 

Haitian  higher  education  is  in  urgent  need  of  profound  reform  according  to  the 
Minister*  de  I'Education  Nationalc,  dc  la  Jeunessc  et  des  Sports  (1997c).  This  chapter 
provides  a proposed  model  for  a community  college  system.  This  plan  includes  a set  of 
recommendations  for  developing  community  college  programs  that  are  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  a survey  and  questionnaires  administered  to  Haitian  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors,  owners  of  businesses  and  industries,  professionals,  and  educational  leaders.  This 
plan  includes  (a)  a recommendation  to  the  Haitian  Legislature,  as  well  as 
recommendations  for  the  (b)  organization  and  administration  of  the  community  college 
system,  (c)  location  of  the  community  colleges,  (d)  names  of  the  community  colleges, 
and  (e)  campus  culture  and  institutional  leadership. 

Recommendation  to  the  Haitian  Legislature 

The  development  of  a system  for  community  colleges  in  Haiti  must  be  a legal 
mandate  that  receives  approval  of  the  Haitian  Legislature.  The  mandate  should  describe 
the  specifications  necessary  to  the  creation,  organization,  control,  and  financing  of  the 
community  college  system,  must  be  approved  by  the  Haitian  Legislature.  To  ensure 
effective  administration,  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  advised  to  charge  a division  or 
board  with  oversight  of  the  functioning  of  the  community  colleges  and  to  (a)  supervise 
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•heir  activities,  (b)  evaluate  their  progress,  and  (c)  allocate  the  necessary  funds  for  their 
development.  The  results  of  these  evaluations  and  reports  must  be  made  known  to  the 
general  public  (Ministere  de  l'Education  Nationalc,  de  la  Jcunesse  et  dcs  Sports,  1996,  p. 
11). 

The  language  used  in  writing  the  criteria  of  a community  college  system  in  Haiti 
must  correspond  to  international  standards  so  as  to  facilitate  interactions  between  the 
community  colleges  within  Haiti  and  abroad. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Community  Colleges 

The  organization  of  an  institution  for  governance  and  administration  must 
coordinate  the  various  resources  of  the  institution  effectively  to  accomplish  the  goals 
(Knowles,  1970).  Separation  of  responsibility  between  governance  and  administration, 
policies,  and  procedures  will  help  decision-making  about  needs,  efforts,  and  results. 

The  idea  of  a governing  board  that  represents  the  people  is  an  American  concept. 
'The  board  is  the  bridge  between  college  and  community,  translating  community  needs 
for  education  into  college  policies  and  protecting  the  college  from  untoward  external 
demands"  (Cohen  & Brawer,  1 989,  p.  1 10).  To  represent  the  community,  the 
composition  of  the  board  should  be  heterogeneous.  For  this  plan,  it  is  recommended  that 
five  to  10  board  members  from  the  region  at  large  be  elected  for  five-year  terms. 

Holding  a bachelor  degree  will  be  considered  the  minimum  education  requirement  for 
board  membership.  The  board  will  meet  regularly  and  be  charged  with:  (a)  the  authority 
to  oversee  the  professional  management  of  the  institution;  (b)  selection,  evaluation,  and 
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dismissal  of  the  president;  (c)  purchasing,  constructing,  and  maintening  facilities;  (d) 
defining  the  role  and  mission  of  the  college;  (e)  engaging  in  public  relations;  (0 
preserving  institutional  independence;  (g)  evaluating  institutional  performance;  (h) 
creating  a climate  for  change;  (i)  insisting  on  being  informed;  (j)  planning;  and  (k) 
assessing  board  performance  (Cohen  & Brawer,  1989). 

As  public  corporations,  boards  are  legally  responsible  for  all  college  affaire.  The 
legal  responsibilities  of  the  board  include  (a)  student  relations,  (b)  faculty  relations,  (c) 
sponsorship  of  exchange  programs,  (d)  health  services,  (e)  academic  inventions,  and  (0 
patents,  licenses,  and  copyrights.  As  political  entities,  they  arc  responsible  to  the  voters 
who  elected  the  trustees.  The  chairman  of  the  board  shall  be  annually  elected  by  the 


Selecting  the  president  is  an  important  task  of  the  board.  The  president  is 
responsible  for  the  organizational  climate  of  the  community  college.  The  most  vital 
competencies  of  a president  include  the  ability  to  provide  educational  and  managerial 
leadership,  public  relations  expertise,  and  function  as  a fund-raiser  and  businessperson. 
As  a scholar,  the  president  should  encourage  research  and  experimentation  in  the 
classroom.  As  an  administrator,  the  president  s functions  include  (a)  organization,  (b) 
leadership,  (c)  and  planning.  As  an  educational  leader,  the  president  is  concerned  with 
(a)  formulating  and  changing  organizational  objectives  when  appropriate  and  (b)  moving 
the  community  college  in  the  direction  of  these  objectives.  As  a public  relations  expert, 
the  president  meets  with  the  public  concerning  college  affairs  and  participates  in 
community  activities.  Almost  one  third  of  the  president’s  lime  should  be  spent  in 


communicating  through  speeches,  news 
entertaining  (Evans  & Neagley,  1973). 
Access  to  the  Community  College 


Haiti  can  develop  a system  based  upon  the  American  concept  of  open  access  for 
all  students.  Despite  the  fact  that  higher  education  in  Haiti's  state  university  is  free, 
students  still  face  several  obstacles  to  gaining  admission.  For  example,  students  must  be 
among  the  top  100  who  pass  the  admission  examinations.  The  open-access  concept 
would  serve  to  promote  higher  education  to  all. 

Open  admission  is  fundamental  to  a democratic  education.  Students  can  enroll  in 
programs  of  their  choice  regardless  of  previous  scholastic  performance  and  regardless  of 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been  out  of  formal  education.  However,  student 
performance  has  to  meet  institutional  standards  in  order  to  graduate. 

One  of  the  barriers  to  higher  education  in  Haiti  has  been  the  language  of 
instruction.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  world  creolophones  live  in  Haiti,  and  that  is 
where  the  relations  between  Creole  and  and  French  are  most  complex  (Valdman,  1978). 
A similar  Creole  is  spoken  in  the  Lesser  Antillccs,  as  well  as  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
the  French  Guyana,  Reunion,  Maurice.  Seychelles,  and  Maurice.  Haiti  is  listed  as  a 
francophone  country,  even  though  only  10  percent  of  the  population  speaks  French 
fluently  (Valdman,  1978).  The  majority  of  the  Haitian  people  are  unilangual  and 
creolophone.  Language  creates  isolation  even  inside  Haiti.  The  use  of  French  versus  the 
use  of  Creole  presents  a problem  in  education.  Since  French-language  mastery  is  a 
prerequisite  for  upward  social  mobility,  schooling  in  Creole  generates  strong  reactions. 


••Conflicting  political  interests  have  caused  Haiti's  national  language  policy  to  be 
inconsistent"  (The  World  Bank.  1999.  p.  I). 

Students  who  do  not  speak  French  at  home  are  at  a disadvantage  since  education 
is  in  French,  and  they  have  to  translate  back  and  forth  from  Creole  to  French.  There  is  no 
research  that  proves  that  education  could  not  be  effective  in  Creole.  It  would,  therefore, 
make  sense  to  teach  students  in  the  language  that  everyone  understands.  Considering  tlic 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  students  who  enter  schools  for  the  First  lime  are  uniquely 
Creolophones  (Ministere  de  l'Hducation  Nationnlc,  dc  la  Jeunessc  et  dcs  Sports,  1998b). 
Creole  must  be  the  first  language  of  instruction  in  Haiti's  community  colleges.  French 
must  be  taught  as  a second  language,  and  English  and  Spanish  as  a third  and  fourth 
language  in  order  to  facilitate  the  rapport  with  neighboring  countries.  All  textbooks  must 
be  translated  into  Creole.  In  his  May  20th  1979  speech.  Secretary  of  Education  Joseph  C. 
Bernard  declared:  "Our  national  language.  Creole,  became  an  instrument  and  an  object 
of  instruction  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  fundamental  cycle.  This  is  the  result  of  not 
only  common  sense  but  also  inquiries,  research,  and  analyses  on  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  educational  system"  (Ministere  dc  I'Education  Nationale,  dc  la  Jeunesse  el  des 
Sports,  1998b,  p.  37).  The  introduction  of  Creole  into  the  community  college  would 
acknowledge  this  language  as  an  instrument  of  communication  and  expression  in  all 
levels  of  educational,  social,  cultural,  technical,  and  scientific  life. 

The  principle  of  promoting  Creole  should  not  be  interpreted  as  prejudice  against 
French  as  a second  language  in  Haiti  or  against  the  bilingual  status  of  Haitians.  One  of 
the  objectives  of  the  community  college  curriculum  will  be  to  favor  the  development  of 
competency  in  French  by  adopting  new  strategics  and  more  efficient  and  appropriate 
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methods  of  teaching  French.  With  the  collaboration  of  Francophone  countries,  the 
community  colleges  will  be  able  to  offer  students  the  option  of  using  French  for  oral  and 
written  expressions. 

Teaching  and  Curriculum 

Excellent  teaching  must  be  the  first  commitment  of  the  community  college.  The 
creation  of  learning  resource  centers  and  the  use  of  tutors  and  media  are  recommended  to 
supplement  classroom  teaching.  Teaching  aids  and  techniques  should  include  audiotape, 
cassettes,  records,  radio,  television,  dial-access  audio  systems,  multi-student  response 
systems,  maps,  chans,  illustrations,  displays,  three-dimensional  models,  overheads, 
slides,  films,  videotape,  scientific  instruments,  gaming  and  simulation,  computer-assisted 
instruction,  natural  preserved  or  living  specimens,  and  lectures  or  demonstration 
experiments  involving  chemical  reagents  or  physical  apparatus,  among  others. 

The  idea  that  people  learn  in  different  ways  and  that  instruction  can  be  designed 
in  ways  that  acknowledge  students'  varied  learning  and  thinking  skills  is  not 
commonplace  in  Haitian  culture.  Traditionally,  lecture  is  the  only  teaching  style  used. 

As  a result,  there  are  only  two  types  of  students  who  succeed  in  Haiti:  those  predisposed 
to  learning  by  lecture,  and  those  who  can  succeed  regardless  of  the  teaching  methods 


Based  on  the  surveys  of  the  high  school  juniors  and  seniors,  professionals,  and 
owners  of  industries  and  businesses,  the  Haitian  community  colleges  must  offer  a variety 
of  programs  that  acknowledge  students'  achievements  and  abilities.  The  type  of  curricula 
recommended  by  the  respondents  follows.  The  31-item  instrument  was  categorized  into 
eight  groups. 


Professionals  and  students  in  this  study  supported  the  following  options  to  guide  the 
transfer  of  credits:  (a)  university-transfer  programs  consisting  of  courses  parallel  or 
equivalent  to  those  offered  by  universities  themselves  during  the  first  two  years  of  a 
four- year  degree  program;  and  (b)  arrangements  for  transfer  of  credit  from  college  to 
university  on  a bilateral  basis  that  would  be  recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
More  than  85  percent  of  the  educational  leaders  and  80  percent  of  the  other 
professionals  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  the  community  colleges  should  allow 
students  to  transfer  credits  to  the  university.  More  than  80  percent  of  the  students 
indicated  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  enroll  in  a liberal  arts  program  for  transfer 
to  a four-year  college. 

All  respondents  groups  supported  offering  vocational  and  trades  training  programs 
intended  to  lead  directly  to  employment  by  graduates  who  arc  job-ready  and 
apprenticeship  training  programs  developed  in  cooperation  with  employers  and 
unions  for  trades  that  require  specific  types  of  work  preparation.  More  than  95 
percent  of  the  educational  leaders  and  90  percent  of  the  other  professionals  agreed  or 
strongly  agreed  that  the  community  colleges  should  prepare  students  for  employment. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  would  attend  a two-year 
community  college  if  it  provided  programs  that  prepare  persons  for  employment  upon 
completion  of  a specified  curriculum.  The  business  and  industry  owners  indicated 
one  or  more  types  of  training,  such  as  quality  control,  electronics,  machine 
technology,  and  secretarial,  that  can  be  offered  in  community  colleges  would  be  of 
interest  to  their  firms  or  organizations. 


3.  Professionals  recommended  lhal  a remedial  educalion  be  offered  for  those  who  have 


an  interest  in  and  aptitude  for  the  various  programs  offered,  but  who  do  not  have  the 
requisite  academic  background.  This  suggestion  is  supported  by  findings  pertaining 
to  the  educational  leaders  and  other  professionals,  all  of  whom  agreed  or  strongly 
agreed  that  the  community  colleges  should  offer  remedial  courses.  More  than  90 
percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  would  attend  a two-year  community 
college  if  it  provided  programs  that  met  the  academic  and  personal  needs  of  the 
educationally  disadvanted. 

4.  Professionals  and  the  business  and  industry  owners  recommended  career,  technical, 
and  para-professional  programs  intended  to  prepare  graduates  for  employment  at 
technical,  mid-managerial,  or  professional  assistant  levels  in  fields  as  varied  as 
engineering,  business,  health  sciences,  social  service,  cultural  arts,  public  safety  and 
criminology,  medical  technologies,  and  recreation.  All  the  educational  leaders  and 
other  professionals  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  the  community  colleges  should 
teach  skills  that  are  transferable.  More  than  35  percent  of  the  business  and  industry 
owners  indicated  that  existing  educational  facilities  in  the  area  did  not  meet  the 
employment  need  of  their  organization. 

3.  Professionals  recommended  implementing  contract  programs  that  would  help  develop 
close  ties  with  the  businesses  and  industries  in  the  region.  More  than  90  percent  of 
the  educational  leaders  and  other  professionals  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  the 
community  colleges  should  cooperate  with  local  business  and  industry. 
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6.  Programs  that  attract  new  industry  in  Haiti  were  also  recommended  by  professionals. 
All  the  educational  leaders  and  more  than  90  percent  of  the  other  professionals  agreed 
or  strongly  agreed  that  the  community  colleges  should  attract  more  industy  in  Haiti. 

7.  Designing  programs  that  assist  small  business  was  recommended  by  professionals. 

All  the  educational  leaders  and  other  professionals  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  the 


8.  Professionals  recommended  that  the  community  college  provide  general  academic 


courses  not  intended  for  transfer  to  a university  but  responding  to  a locally  recognized 
need  for  post-secondary  instruction  of  an  academic  nature,  rather  than  job  training. 
Offering  personal  interest  and  community  development  programs  of  a cultural, 
recreational,  or  community-based  character  such  as  Beginners'  Typing  or  foreign 
language  conversation,  which  docs  not  carry  credit  toward  any  college  diploma  or 
certificate  but  that  satisfies  the  intellectual  or  technical  interest  of  individuals  or 
groups  of  citizens  within  a community  was  also  recommended.  More  than  90  percent 
of  the  educational  leaders  and  more  than  95  percent  of  the  other  professionals  are 
dissatisfied  or  strongly  dissatisfied  with  the  current  educational  system. 

Distance  education  has  been  introduced  in  Haiti.  A 1997  pilot  project,  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  1998),  the  technical  assistance  of  the  Educational  Development  Center 
(EDC),  the  Ministry  of  Education  (MENJS),  and  the  Haitian  Foundation  of  Private 


i in  high-technology  occupations  and  foreign 
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Instruction  (Fondation  Haitiennc  dc  l'Enscigncment  Prive,  1997),  included  40  private  and 
public  schools  and  2,056  students  of  the  western,  northern,  southern,  and  central  regions 
(Fondation  Hailienne  dc  I’Enseignement  Privd  & Education  Development  Center,  1997). 
The  project  introduced  40  radio  broadcasts  of  mathematics,  and  16  radio  broadcasts  of 
Creole  lessons.  The  evaluation  of  the  pilot  project  suggested  that  distance  education  is  a 
viable  means  for  addressing  insufficient  access  to  post-secondary  educational 
opportunities  for  Haitians. 

Controlled  by  institutions  and  instructors,  distance  learning  provides  the  delivery 
of  educational  materials  to  remote  sites.  This  mode  of  instruction  can  be  defined  as  any 
configuration  or  system,  which  delivers  educational  experiences  when  the 
icachei/facdiiuior  and  the  learner  are  not  meeting  together  in  the  same  place  or  at  the 
same  time.  Distance  learning  is  an  emerging  and  powerful  tool  that  provides  a means  to 
enhance,  complement,  and  reinforce  traditional  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning. 
However,  implementing  distance  learning  in  Haiti’s  community  colleges  would  require 
faculty  support.  Technology  literacy  is  not  only  knowing  how  to  use  technology  for 
word  processing,  spreadsheets,  and  Internet  access,  but  also  using  the  learning 
opportunities  afforded  by  technology  to  increase  learning  in  academic  subjects  and 
increase  students'  skills  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1996). 

Any  faculty  member  attempting  to  develop  and  leach  a full  course  using  distance 
education  would  need  assistance  from  instructional  designers,  producers,  librarians, 
computer  network  technicians,  and  other  institutions  (Moore,  1994).  Institutional  support 
provided  to  professors  who  are  undertaking  the  development  of  a distance  educational 


course  would  requite  consideration  of  providing  release  time,  administrative  and 


instructional  support,  monetary  compensation,  and  training. 

The  application  of  information  technology  in  the  teaching  and  learning  process  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  children  of  Haiti  will  not  be  placed  at  a competitive 
disadvantage  in  tomorrow's  international  marketplace  of  jobs,  commerce,  and  trade.  The 
delivery  method  utilized  in  distance  teaming  should  include  on-line  training  programs, 
videotaped  lessons,  teleconference  in  order  that  teachers  and  students  can  use  their 
television  VCR  sets,  telephones,  and  computers  to  converse  with  their  colleagues  in  other 
communities.  Technology  literacy  will  increase  learning  in  academic  subjects  and 
students’  skills  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1996), 

The  benefits  of  utilizing  information  technology  in  the  community  college  may 

1.  Enhancement  of  the  communication  links  between  students-faculty,  students- 
students,  and  community-college  resources. 

2.  Dissemination  of  information,  human  expertise,  and  other  resources  ensuring 
quality  of  access  to  student  in  remote  areas. 

3.  Better  service  to  students  by  providing  educational  recourses  tailored  to  the 
diversity  of  learning  styles,  skill  levels,  motivation,  and  educational  objectives. 

4.  Emergence  of  new  opportunities  for  learning  in  nontraditional  environments. 

5.  Access  to  information  resources,  faculty,  lectures,  demonstrations,  and 


conferences  not  previously  attainable. 
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6.  Opportunities  to  develop  skills  necessary  for  today's  competitive  global 
marketplace. 

Haitian  community  colleges,  however,  will  be  faced  with  many  challenges,  some 
of  which  include: 

1.  Limitations  on  the  amount  of  money  made  available  to  support  technology, 

2.  An  increase  in  the  cost  of  providing  classroom  instruction,  equipment,  and 
software. 

3.  An  increased  demand  for  continuing  education  for  faculty. 

4.  Insufficient  resources  allocated  for  recurring  equipment  and  software  costs,  user 
support,  and  training. 

5.  Teachers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  technology,  having  to  rely  on  a few 
Awarding  the  Associate's  Dcerec 

The  associate's  degree  must  indicate  that  the  holder  has  developed  proficiencies 
sufficient  to  prepare  for  upper-division  collegiate  work  or  to  enter  directly  into  a specific 
occupation.  The  degree  should  be  awarded  only  for  completion  of  a coherent  program  of 
study  designed  for  a specific  purpose.  For  example  the  Associate  of  Science  degree  will 
require  an  emphasis  on  mathematics  and  science  courses.  The  Associate  of  Arts  degree 
will  require  an  emphasis  on  humanities  and  social  sciences  courses.  The  credibility  of 
the  community  college  will  also  depend  on  the  success  of  the  transferred  students  at  the 
universities.  Monitoring  student  progress,  academic  probation,  and  competency  tests 
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similar  lo  Ihc  College  Level  Academic  Skill  Tesl  (CLAST)  musl  be  inlegrated  into  ihe 
curriculum  lo  guarantee  acceptance  in  the  university  system. 

Student  Services 

By  accepting  the  challenge  to  be  comprehensive.  Ihe  community  colleges  will 
have  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  a diversified  student  body.  In  order  for  the  students  to 
choose  wisely  among  many  different  programs  leading  to  a variety  of  future  careers,  they 
will  need  assistance  in  identifying  their  abilities  and  aptitudes,  in  assessing  their 
potentialities  and  deficiencies,  and  in  rationalizing  their  aspirations  (Olgivie  & Raines, 
1971).  Student  services  may  include  (a)  student  personnel  services,  (b)  academic 
advising,  (c)  tutoring  services,  (d)  disabled  student  services,  and  (e)  measurement  and 
evaluation  among  others. 

Accreditation 

Modeled  after  ideas  suggested  by  the  commission  on  colleges  (1991),  Haitian 
community  colleges  must  be  required  to  develop  an  ongoing  program  to  monitor  each 
college's  overall  effectiveness  within  the  guidelines  established  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  The  quality  of  education  provided  by  each  community  college  will  be  the 
primary  consideration  in  the  decision  to  confirm  accreditation.  A comprehensive 
approach  to  accreditation  lakes  into  account  the  resources  and  processes  of  education, 
such  as  faculty  and  student  qualification,  physical  plants,  and  other  elements  addressed  in 
the  mission  of  the  community  college. 

Each  community  college  must  define  its  expected  educational  results  and  describe 
how  these  results  will  be  attained.  The  criteria  for  accreditation  must  include,  but  not  be 


limited  to: 
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1 . Establishment  of  a clearly  defined  mission  statement.  Each  community 
college  must  have  a plan,  which  addresses  its  educational,  physical,  and 
financial  growth. 

2.  Involvement  of  faculty  and  staff.  All  community  colleges  must  engage  in 
continuous  study  and  analysis  of  their  mission,  policies,  procedures,  and 
programs. 

3.  Formulation  of  educational  goals  consistent  with  the  community  college's 
purpose. 

4.  Development  of  adequate  procedures  for  planning  and  evaluating  the 
extent  to  which  educational  goals  are  being  achieved. 

5.  Use  of  the  results  of  evaluations  to  improve  effectiveness  (Commission  on 
Colleges,  1991,  pp.  14-15). 

An  Office  of  Institutional  Research  must  be  created  to  monitor  research 
procedures  and  the  inclusion  of  animals  and  humans  as  study  participants. 

Names  of  the  Community  Colleges 

To  call  these  new  educational  institutions  "colleges''  might  be  erroneous.  The 
term  'college'  refers  to  a post-secondary  school  that  offers  general  or  liberal  arts 
education,  usually  leading  to  an  associate's,  bachelor's,  master's,  doctor's,  or  firsl- 
profcssional  degree”  (National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  1999,  p.  398).  However, 
the  term  "college"  in  French  means  "high  school.”  The  term  “regional  university”  may 
be  more  appropriate  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  mission  and  functions 
of  the  community  colleges.  Different  countries  have  used  different  names  to  identify 
those  educational  institutions  (sec  Appendix  T). 
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Naming  community  college  after  rcknown  Haitian  women,  Haiti's  first  teacheis, 
could  pay  tribute  to  Cecile  Fatiman,  the  Voodoo  priestess  of  the  Bois-Caiman  Ceremony, 
who  instilled  in  the  slaves  the  notion  of  "liberty  of  death”;  Anacaona,  "Queen  of  Flowers, 
and  Flower  of  Queens,  who  love  poetry  and  ruled  over  the  Xaragua,  but  was  assassinated 
by  the  Spanish  in  1503"  (Fouchard,  1972);  Chico  Rameau,  who  created  the  first  school  in 
the  southern  region;  Catherine  Flon,  who  sewed  the  first  Haitian  flag,  when  Dessalincs 
ripped  the  white  band  from  the  French  Tricolor. 

Location  of  the  Community  Colleges 

Every  capital  of  a region,  such  as  Port-au-Prince,  Cap-Haitien,  and  Lcs  Cayes 
must  have  a community  college  (sec  Figure  5-2)  (Central  Inlelligency  Agency.  1999). 


Figure  5-2  Map  of  Haiti 
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Off-campus  branches  in  olher  locations  of  high  population  density  within  the  region,  such 
as  Mole  Saint  Nicolas,  Pction-Ville,  and  Miragoane  are  recommended. 

Campus  Culture  and  Institutional  Leadership 

The  overall  campus  culture  will  be  created  by  the  intellectual,  social,  recreational 
climate,  and  other  activities  of  students,  faculty,  and  staff  on  the  campus  (Knowles, 

1970).  The  leadership  of  the  administrators  and  the  interactions  between  students  and 
faculty  will  produce  the  campus  culture  that  will  be  measured  by  studying  personality, 
existence  of  conflict,  openness  to  change,  and  willingness  to  follow  leadership.  By  virtue 
of  the  way  that  they  allocate  their  budgets  and  spend  their  time  and  the  values  they  model 
and  promote  through  all  facets  of  campus  life,  educational  leaders  will  be  able  to  help 
develop  a culture  on  campus. 

Educational  leaders  will  need  to  be  aware  of  the  critical  role  an  understanding  of 
culture  plays  in  their  efforts  to  stimulate  learning  and  change.  Although  hard  to  define, 
measure,  and  manage,  Schein  (1992)  defines  culture  as  a pattern  of  shared  basic 
assumptions  that  the  group  learns  as  it  solves  its  problems  of  external  adaptation  and 
internal  integration.  That  integration  must  have  worked  well  enough  to  be  considered 
valid  and  therefore  to  be  taught  to  new  members  as  the  correct  way  to  perceive,  think, 
and  fee)  in  relation  to  those  problems.  He  believes  that  culture  comes  from  three  sources: 
(a)  beliefs,  values,  and  assumptions  of  founders  of  the  organization;  (b)  learning 
experiences  of  group  members  as  the  organization  evolves;  and  (c)  new  beliefs,  values, 
and  assumptions  brought  by  new  members.  The  process  of  culture  formation  is  the  same 
as  the  process  of  creating  small  groups:  (a)  a single  person  (founder)  has  an  idea  for  a 


new  enterprise;  (b)  a founder  brings  other  people  who  share  common  goals  and  vision; 

(c)  a founding  group  begins  to  act;  and  (d)  others  are  brought  in. 

The  task  of  educational  leaders  in  community  colleges  will  be  to  prepare  future 
leaders  for  change.  To  lead  change  effectively,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  key 
principles  of  change.  The  educational  leader  of  the  community  colleges  of  the  21“ 
century  will  be  an  agent  of  change  who  provides  support  for  learning  and  development 
and  understands  the  relationship  between  institution  needs,  concern  about  developing 
people,  human  resources  strategies,  and  employee  outcomes.  The  leaders  of  the 
community  colleges  will  have  the  ability  to  coach,  teach,  design,  steward,  and  interpret 
with  others  as  they  learn  (Bums,  1979). 

It  is  important  for  community  college  leaders  to  understand  culture.  A single 
normative  style  does  not  take  into  consideration  cultural  differences,  particularly  customs 
and  traditions,  as  well  as  level  of  education,  standard  of  living,  or  industrial  experience. 
Once  culture  exists,  it  determines  the  criteria  for  leadetship  and  thus  determines  who  will 
or  will  not  be  a leader.  Effective  leaders  must  be  conscious  of  cultures  and  their  own 
cultural  prejudice  in  order  to  become  a learning  leader  in  a learning  community. 


The  plan  for  a community  college  system  described  in  this  chapter  is  one  solution 
to  the  many  problems  that  higher  education  faces  today  in  Haiti.  High  school  students, 
business  and  industry  owners,  professionals,  and  educational  leaders  helped  determine 
the  type  of  community  college  programs  that  would  fulfill  post-secondary  educational 
needs  of  citizens  and  the  state.  The  plan  described  in  this  chapter  offers  recommendation 
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lo  guide  policies  about  access  to  higher  education,  instruction,  curriculum,  services, 
accreditation,  location,  names  and  the  relationship  between  campus  culture  and 
institutional  leadership. 


CHAPTER  6 
CONCLUSION 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  lo  determine  the  extent  of  need  for  a community 
college  system  in  Haiti  and  to  propose  a design  for  a community  college  system  that 
would  serve  a long-range  plan  in  the  different  regions  of  Haiti.  The  majority  of 
participants  in  this  study,  high  school  students,  business  and  industry  owners  and 
professionals  report  that  there  is  a need  for  a community  college  system.  The  proposed 
plan  for  developing  the  community  college  system  was  described  in  Chapter  5.  The 
purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  an  overview  of  the  following  topics:  (a)  implications 
of  this  study,  (b)  recommendations  for  further  research:  and  (c)  summary. 

Implications  of  this  Study 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  there  is  no  community  college  system  in  Haiti.  A project 
of  the  New  Jcrscy/Haiti  Partners  of  the  Americas  is  reportedly  raising  funds  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  community  college  in  Haiti,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  United  States 
(Crocker,  1998). 

The  idea  of  creating  a community  college  system  in  Haiti  stems  in  part  from  an 
examination  of  present  and  past  conditions  that  demonstrate  that  the  Haitian  educational 
system  (a)  is  not  adapted  to  solve  the  problems  of  development;  (b)  is  on  elitist  system, 
which  neglects  many  people,  and  benefits  only  a minority  who  very  often  leave  the 
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country;  (c)  is  comprised  of  students  who  ate  not  trained  to  think,  to  observe,  or  to 
develop  a taste  for  research  and  observation,  (d)  is  grounded  in  a culture  of  memorization 
of  knowledge;  (c)  relies  upon  methods  of  instruction  that  arc  based  on  authority  of  the 
professor  and  the  passivity  of  the  students;  (I)  limits  access  to  students  who  lack 
knowledge  of  and  experience  in  French;  (g)  lacks  qualified  personnel;  (h)  lacks  textbooks 
that  arc  accessible  to  Haitian  citizens  adapted  to  the  specific  Haitian  conditions;  and 
(i)  lacks  appropriate  establishments  which  are  adequate  for  providing  quality  educational 
experience. 

The  results  of  the  survey  for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors,  the  questionnaire  for 
business  and  industry  owners,  and  the  questionnaire  for  professionals  showed  that  there 
were  enough  secondary  school  graduates  to  overtax  the  university  system.  The  findings 
of  this  study  demonstrated  that  the  economy  would  support  employment  opportunities  for 
community  college  graduates  in  mid-level  jobs.  Although  Haiti's  political  climate  was 
not  a focus  of  this  study,  it  is  important  to  establish  that  political  instability  would  work 
against  the  creation  and  development  of  a community  college  system  in  Haiti. 

Before  a community  college  system  can  be  created  in  Haiti,  further  research  is 
needed  in  the  areas  of  (a)  faculty,  (b)  the  benefits  of  higher  education  in  Haiti,  (c)  staff, 
and  (d)  the  physical  plant.  Examining  reports  form  the  Haitian  Bureau  of  Census,  the 
Haitian  Deportment  of  Education,  and  the  United  Nations  will  be  necessary  to  understand 
the  variables  important  to  a plan  for  a community  college  system  in  Haiti. 

The  teaching  faculty  is  key  to  the  community  college  success.  Teachers  will  need 


to  prepare  to  serve  in  this  new  system.  One  starting  point  would  be  to  invite  community 


college  professors  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  present  plans  and  ideas 
about  the  appropriate  types  of  educational  preparation  that  community  college  professors 
will  need.  Faculty  exchanges  and  sabbaticals  abroad  should  be  used  to  encourage  and  to 
facilitate  effective  faculty  development.  Many  schools  in  the  United  States  have 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  or  institutions  to  assist  in  the  development  of  new 
overseas  colleges,  programs,  or  systems. 

The  master's  degree  obtained  in  a traditional  academic  department  must  be  the 
minimum  preparation  to  teach  in  a community  college.  Graduate  programs  for  preparing 
community  college  instructors  must  be  established. 

In  founding  the  University  of  Virginia,  Jefferson  stated  in  a letter  to  William 
Roscoe  December  27,  1820:  "This  institution  will  be  based  on  the  illimitable  freedom  of 
the  human  mind.  For  here,  we  are  not  afraid  to  follow  the  truth  where  it  may  lead,  nor  to 
tolerate  any  error  so  long  as  reason  is  free  to  combat  it"  (Sykes,  1988).  Jefferson 
visualized  freedom  as  the  first  occupation  of  science.  Academic  freedom  will  allow 
scholars  maximum  liberation  in  their  search  for  truth.  The  community  colleges  in  Haiti 
must  guarantee  their  faculty  members  the  freedom  of  (a)  speech,  (b)  association,  (c) 
inquiry,  and  (d)  teaching.  Administrators  should  lead  the  academic  community  in  the 
development  of  policies  and  procedures,  which  provide  for  and  protect  the  freedom  of 
professors  and  students.  They  must  discourage  the  utilization  of  the  classroom  for 
propaganda  purposes,  resulting  in  disruption  of  the  academic  process,  specifically  by  the 
discussion  of  literature  unrelated  to  the  course  of  study.  Controversial  issues  should  be 


When  discussing  controversial  is 


: they  help  to  stimulate  vitality  in  educational  settings, 
tes,  a sincere  and  competent  teacher,  should  expose  all 
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sides  of  a qucsiion,  assist  students  in  locating,  analyzing,  and  interpreting  facts  related  to 
the  problem,  and  be  aware  of  the  potential  a teacher  has  for  influencing  learners. 

The  Benefits  of  Higher  Education  to  Haiti 

The  importance  of  the  relationships  among  investments  in  education,  human 
capital  formation,  economic  development  and  well-being  of  a nation  has  been  greatly 
emphasized  by  two  Nobel  Prize  winning  economists  from  the  United  States:  Theodore 
Schultz  in  1963  and  Gary  Becker  in  1964  (Honeyman,  1996).  They  believed  that  the 
worth  of  education  could  be  evaluated  on  its  ability  to  generate  future  returns  in  terms  of 
additional  lifetime  income  and  greater  personal  satisfaction. 

In  order  to  measure  the  worth  of  Haitian  higher  education,  it  will  be  important  to 
consider  higher  education  as  a labor-intensive  industry:  formal  education  is  the  capital; 
learning,  discovery,  presentation  of  knowledge,  artistic  creativity,  and  public  services  are 
the  outcomes;  and  government  and  family  allocate  decisions  with  respect  to  schooling  as 
investment  decisions.  The  function  of  higher  education  must  be  to  produce  maximum 
social  gain.  "The  success  of  each  community  college  will  be  tested  not  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  accumulated  assets,  but  the  way  in  which  it  has  spent  its  current  funds  for 
socially  desirable  services"  (Russell.  1958,  p.  51). 

Community  colleges  will  be  major  users  of  Haiti's  resources.  Inefficiency  within 
the  colleges  will  represent  welfare  loss.  In  order  to  determine  whether  community 
colleges  will  be  worth  funding,  it  will  be  necessary  to  either  create  or  adopt  a method  for 


i analyze  the  costs  and  benefits  of  community 


colleges. 


In  the  Uniled  Slates,  to  evaluate  investment  decisions  with  respect  to  higher 
education,  the  following  concepts  have  been  used:  (a)  net  present  value;  (b)  internal  rate 
of  return;  and  (c)  earning  differential.  The  earning  differential  concept  has  been 
identified  as  the  most  rudimentary  approach  for  estimating  the  pecuniary  value  of  a 
college  education.  The  earning  differential  is  the  computation  of  salary  difference 
between  college  graduates  and  non-graduates  (Becker  & Lewis,  1992).  The  earning 
differential  is  profitable  if  the  ratio  increases.  Net  present  value  is  a second  measure  for 
quantifying  the  economic  value  of  an  education  to  the  individual.  Net  present  value 
estimates  the  present  value  by  subtracting  costs  from  benefits  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
changing  value  of  a dollar  over  time  (Cohn  & Geske,  1990).  The  net  present  value  is 
profitable  if  the  discounted  benefits  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  discounted  costs.  By 
the  mid-  1990s,  the  internal  rate  of  return  was  the  most  broadly  used  for  estimating  the 
value  of  an  education.  The  internal  rate  of  return  is  the  discount  rate  at  which  the  net 
present  value  equals  zero  (Cohn  & Geske,  1990).  The  internal  rate  of  return  is  profitable 
if  the  internal  rale  of  return  is  greater  than  the  appropriate  rale  of  discount. 

Evaluating  the  benefits  of  community  colleges  will  be  a more  complex  process 
than  evaluating  their  costs.  Alexander  ( 1993)  describes  three  categories  of  benefits: 

(a)  an  increase  in  production  through  income  in  the  capacity  of  the  labor  force;  (b)  an 
increase  in  efficiency  by  reducing  unnecessary  costs,  thus  reserving  the  resources  for  the 
enhancement  of  human  productivity;  and  (c)  an  increase  in  social  consciousness  of  the 
community  so  living  conditions  are  enhanced.  Benefits,  for  analytical  purposes,  can  be 
conveniently  classified  into  (a)  consumption  and  investment  categories  and  also  (b) 
private  and  social  categories.  There  are  goods  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a sharp 


distinction  between  the  consumption  and  investment  aspects,  goods  that  yield  satisfaction 
now  and  are  also  expected  to  yield  satisfaction  in  the  future.  Education  is  one  of  those 
goods,  and  it  is  best  characterized  by  the  "in  between"  classification  (Honeyman,  1996). 

Large  economic  benefits  may  be  expected  from  the  creation  and  development  of 
community  colleges  in  Haiti,  including  lower  rates  of  unemployment,  higher  earnings, 
and  better  working  conditions.  The  community  colleges  will  be  a good  investment  for 
students  and  society,  and  therefore  worth  funding  in  Haiti.  Effective  use  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  resources  can  be  promoted  by  a close  coordination  of  donors. 


The  degree  of  success  of  the  community  college  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
personnel  staff.  Staff  members  must  have  an  adequate  background  of  training  and 
experience  and  must  be  able  to  work  well  with  institutional  administrative  officers, 
faculty  members,  management  representatives,  employees,  and  individuals  outside  the 
institution  who  have  business  on  campus. 

Physical  Plant  of  the  Community  College 

A plan  for  building  the  community  colleges  will  have  to  take  into  account  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  the  culture  of  the  region.  Each  community  college  should 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a centra]  administration  building,  laboratories,  a library,  a 
dining  center,  a nursery,  and  sport  centers.  Specific  regulations  and  requirements  in  the 
areas  of  health  and  safety  should  be  included  in  the  planning  process  of  community 
college  building  design.  Each  community  college  building  should  be  individually 
planned  to  house  specific  programs  and  be  adaptable  to  curriculum  change  in  the  future. 
A planning  committee  should  be  organized,  with  the  function  of  producing  written 
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recommendations  to  the  community  college  board,  expressing  the  educational  needs  and 
desires  of  the  citizens  of  the  community,  and  the  program  for  achieving  them.  As  a 
minimum,  four  areas  must  be  studied  to  produce  a sound  building  program  for  the 
community:  (a)  the  educational  program;  (b)  the  evaluation  of  existing  school  plants; 

(c)  financial  resources;  and  (d)  future  enrollments. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 


Further  study  is  suggested  prior  to  implementating  the  proposed  model  presented 

in  this  study.  The  following  recommendations  arc  offered. 

1 . A study  to  determine  the  financing  of  the  community  colleges. 

2.  An  investigation  of  teacher  training  programs  in  Haiti  to  determine  the  possibility  of  a 
new  program  of  teacher  training  for  community  college  instructors  in  Haiti. 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  adult  educational  systems  necessary  to  form  a unified  model 
integrated  with  the  Haitian  community  college. 

4.  An  investigation  of  the  Haitian  Ministry  of  Education's  reforms,  including  changes  in 
the  curricula  and  organization  relevant  to  the  community  colleges. 

5.  An  investigation  of  the  Haitian  university  programs,  including  their  access  models, 
administrative,  faculty,  curricula,  and  financial  status  to  determine  the  transferability 
of  two-year  programs  to  the  university  junior  and  senior  levels  in  Haiti. 


needs  of  working  people  in  Haiti.  In  addition  to  the  Associate  of  Arts,  Science,  and 
Technical  Arts  programs,  the  study  should  include  the  one-year  certification 
programs. 
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7.  A qualitative  and  quantitative  evaluation  tool  forjudging  the  success  and  progress  of 
the  community  college.  The  evaluative  measure  should  be  based  upon  the 
philosophy,  mission,  goals,  and  objectives  of  each  community  college,  and  by  other 
factors  developed  by  community  college  leaders  in  Haiti. 


The  community  colleges  will  guarantee  quality  in  higher  education  in  Haiti  that  is 
based  on  principles  of  ethics,  competency,  and  performance  and  that  is  committed  to 
working  for  the  development  of  Haiti.  The  community  colleges  will  not  be  linked  to  any 
political  party.  The  community  colleges  will  be  open  to  all  political  views  and  religious 
beliefs.  Democratic  education  in  Haiti  requires  the  creation  and  development  of  a 
community  college  system.  This  study  provides  educational  leaders  in  Haiti  with  a viable 
community  college  model  that  can  be  developed  in  Haiti. 

The  proposed  model  is  based  on  the  analysis  of  the  Haitian  educational  system, 
including  a survey  of  high  school  juniors  and  seniors,  a questionnaire  for  business 
owners,  and  a questionnaire  for  Haitian  professionals  and  educational  leaders.  This  study 
helped  determine  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  current  Haitian  educational  system  and 
the  level  of  interest  for  a community  college  in  the  chosen  locale.  The  proposed  model 
provides  a system  of  education  previously  unknown  to  Haiti  in  the  Haitian  maternal 
language.  This  study  provides  a new  educational  system,  consistent  with  the  mission  of 
the  Haitian  Ministry  of  Education,  that  has  the  capacity  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
the  Haitian  people. 
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APPENDIX  C 


HAITIAN 


! SYSTEM 
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APPENDIX  D 


TITLE  IE.  THE  CITIZEN:  FUNDAMENTAL  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES 
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SECTION  F.  Education  and  Instruction. 


ARTICLE  32: 

The  state  guaranties  the  right  to  education.  It  watches  over  the  physical, 
intellectual,  moral,  professional,  social,  and  civic  education  of  the 
population. 

ARTICLE  32.1: 

Education  is  a responsibility  of  the  State  and  of  its  territorial  collectivists. 
They  must  have  the  schools  free  of  tuition,  open  to  all,  and  define  the 
standards  for  teachers  of  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

ARTICLE  32.2: 

The  first  duty  of  the  State  and  its  territorial  collectivists  is  the  education  of 
the  Haitian  people,  which  will  allow  the  development  of  the  country.  The 
State  encourages  and  facilitates  the  initiative  of  the  private  sectors  in  that 

ARTICLE  32.3: 

Primary  education  is  obligatory,  and  sanctions  determined  by  the  law  will 
be  applied.  All  education  materials  will  be  given  to  the  students  by  the 
State. 

ARTICLE  32.4: 

Agricultural,  professional,  cooperative,  and  technical  education  is  a 
primary  responsibility  of  the  states,  and  its  regions. 

ARTICLE  32.5: 

Pre-schooling  and  home  schooling  are  encouraged. 

ARTICLE  32.6: 

The  access  to  high  school  is  equally  opened  to  all,  uniquely  on  the  basis  of 
ARTICLE  32.7: 

The  State  must  make  sure  that  each  region,  each  community  has  its  own 
education  establishment  that  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  region,  and  the 
community,  without  prejudice  to  the  priority  of  agricultural,  professional, 
cooperative,  and  technical  education,  which  must  be  greatly  developed. 
ARTICLE  32.8: 

The  State  guaranties  to  the  handicapped  and  the  above  average  students 
the  means  to  achieve  their  autonomy,  education,  and  independence. 
ARTICLE  32.9: 

The  Slate  and  its  territorial  collectivists  arc  responsible  for  all  necessary 
dispositions  that  will  intensify  the  alphabetization  campaign  of  the  masses. 
They  encourage  all  private  initiatives  with  similar  goals. 
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ARTICLE  32.10: 

Education  must  have  equal  salary. 

ARTICLE  33: 

Education  is  free  at  all  levels.  This  freedom  is  exercised  under  the  control 
of  the  State. 

ARTICLE  34: 

The  education  institutions  can  not  be  violated.  No  force  of  order  may 
penetrate  them  without  the  authorization  of  the  Direction  of  these 
institutions. 

ARTICLE  34.1: 

This  disposition  does  not  apply  when  the  institution  is  used  for  non- 
cducational  purpose. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  MARTIN  LANCASTER.  PH  D. 
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UTHOR12ATION  OF  THE  MCGRAW-HILL  COMPANIES 
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INSTRUCTION  TO" 


PANTS  (FRENCH  TRANSLATION) 


AUX  PARTICIPANTS 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEM  IN  THE  U.S.  - (FRENCH 
TRANSLATION) 

DESCRIPTION  D'UN  SYSTEME  D'UNIVERSITE  COMMUNAUTAIRE 
AUXETATS-UNIS 

Scion  Ic  rapport  du  Ddpancmcnt  de  T Education  dc  I’Eial  dc  Floride,  presente  par  le 
Conseil  d’Univcrsild  Communautaire  en  1957,  l'universitd  communautairc  dessert  a la 
fois  les  besoms  de  I'dtudiant  cl  ecus  de  la  communautd. 


L'universitd  communautaire  est  flexible.  Elle  prend  en  considdration  les  differentes 
caractcristiques  dc  la  localitd  a laquellc  elle  appartient,  et  son  curriculum  est  basd  sur  les 
besoins  de  cctte  localitd. 

L'universitd  communautairc  offre  un  programme  divers,  non-limitd  a sa  localitd,  Ce  qui 
permet  aux  dtudiants  d’fitre  compdtitifs  autant  sur  le  plan  national  que  sur  le  plan 
personnel,  ct  dans  leur  choix  pour  la  poursuite  dc  leur  carriere. 

L'universitd  communautairc  ( 1 ) donne  aux  dldvcs  dcs  deux  premidres  annecs  une 
education  paralldlc  a ccllc  offerte  d l'universitd,  (2)  offre  dcs  programmes  de  formation 
prdparant  les  dtudiants  pour  des  cmplois  spdcifiques,  (3)  offre  un  programme  d'dducation 
generate,  (4)  offre  des  programmes  rdpondanl  aux  besoins  acaddmiqucs  et  personnels  de 
ccux  qui  sont  moins  avantagds  au  niveau  dc  I'dducation,  (5)  offre  dcs  programmes 
d'dducation  continue  servant  aux  besoins  dc  la  communautd,  ct  (6)  offre  un  programme 
d’orientation  pour  aider  les  dtudiants  a choisir  leur  profession. 

L'universitd  communautaire  est  ouverte  it  lous  ccux  et  celles  qui  ont  rcussi  I'eprcuvc  dc 
Baccalaurdat  II,  ct  offre  une  grande  varidtd  de  classes.  Une  grande  partie  des  frais  est 
payee  par  l'Etat.  Les  rdponses  it  ce  questionnaire  permettront  d’ analyser  les  besoins  d'un 
systeme  d'universitd  communautaire  en  Haiti. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEM  IN  THE  U.S.  - (CREOLE 
TRANSLATION) 

YOU  EXANP  SISTEM  UNIVESITE  KOMUNOTE  AMERIKEN 

Scion  rapo  Depalman  Edikasyon  Eta  Florid  ke  Konsey  Inivesite  Komunold  an  1957, 
inivcsite  komunote  sevi  bezwen  ctidyan  an  mim  tan  ak  bezwen  komunote'a. 

Inivcsit  komunote'a  fleksib.  Li  gade  bezwen  tout  lokalitc  kotc  li  ye’a,  e li  bati  program  li 
yo  sou  bezwen  lokalite'a, 

Inivesite  komunote  ofri  ou  plizye  program,  Li  pa  limitc  sou  lokalitc  li'a.  c li  pimit 
etidyan  li'yo  vin  sou  menm  pwen  ak  lot  etidyan  nan  peyi'a  pou  yo  kapab  chwazi 
karyi'yo. 

Inivesite  komunote  (I)  bay  cliv  dc  premie  ane'yo  ou  edikasyon  ki  menm  jan  ak  sa 
inivesitc’yo  op  bay  yo,  (2)  li  bay  program  fomasyon  ki  prepare  etidyan  pou  de  travay 
spesiflk,  (3)  li  bay  program  edikasyon  jcneral,  (4)  li  bay  program  ki  ale  av6  bezwen 
akademik  ak  pesonel  moun  ki  gen  problc  o nivo  edikasyon,  (5)  li  bay  program  edikasyon 
kap  pc  met  granmoun  kominote’a  kontinye  pran  konesans,  c (6)  li  bay  program  gidans 
pou  edc  etidyan'yo  chwazi  profcsyon’yo. 

Inivesite  komunotb'a  ouvri  pou  tout  moun  ki  pase  Bakalorea  2,  e bay  tout  kalite  klas. 

Lola  peye  pi  gro  moso  nan  ekolaj'yo. 

Repons  nou  yo  a pbmdt  analizc  si  ou  sistd  inivesite  kominotc  nesese  an  Ayiti, 
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APPENDIX  H 


SCHEDULE 


The  following  schedule  sels  specific  task  completion  dales  for  the  activities 
involved  in  assessing  the  needs  and  propose  a plan  for  a community  college  system  in 


Preliminary  study  with  Dr.  James  Wattcnbargcr 


an  from  Dr.  Enid  Jones 
nations  from  the  Government  of  Haiti 
an  from  UFIRB 


Authonzauc 
Authorizatic 
Authonzauc 
Pilot  test 

Survey  and  questionnaires 
Authorization  from  the  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
Authonzauon  from  the  McGraw-Hill  companies 
Authorization  from  Dr,  Martin  Lancaster 
X The  proposed  plan 


Completion  date 
August  3 1'\  1998 
November  11*.  1999 
November  16lh,  1999 
January  1 1*.  2000 
March  9*  and  10,h.  2000 
March  13*  to  17th,  2000 
August  29*,  2000 
September  2111, 2000 
September  22nd,  2000 
February  5*,  2001 
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INFORMED  CONSENT  FOR  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 
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INFORMED  CONSENT  - (FRENCH  TRANSLATION) 


INFORMED  CONSENT  - (CREOLE  TRANSLATION) 


APPENDIX  J 


SURVEY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 
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Ml  [2J  [3]  [4)  [5| 
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SURVEY  OF  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS  (CREOLE  TRANSLATION) 
KEKSYONE  POU  ELEV  RETO  AK  FILO 


Keksyonc  pou  <lev  Rclo  ak  Filo  sa-a  fe  pad  you  elid  nasyonal  kap  pimSl  delcmine 
ou  komanse  reponn  Ik 


Konbycn  ftd  ak  sd  ou  genycn: 

Nan  Prime: 

Nan  Sekondd: 

I.  Eske  ou  la  cmere&e  ale  nan  yon  universiie  rejionai  an  Ayili,  si  li  «e: 

a.  Bay  cldv  de  premye  anc-yo  ou  edikasyon  ki  mcnm  jan  ak  sa  ini  vdsite-yo  ap  bay 
yo  I 1 Wi  | | Non 

b.  Bay  pwograin  fimiasyon  ki  prepare  elidyan  pou  yon  iravay  spesiflk  [ I Wi  I ] 

c.  Bay  program  edikasyon  jeneral  [ ] Wi  [ 1 Non; 

d.  Bay  program  edikasyon  kap  pdmdi  granmoun  kominote-a  kominye  pran 
konesans  I 1 Wi  ( ] Non: 

Bay  program  gidans  pou  ede  elidyan-yo  chwazi  profesyon-vo  ( ] Wi  [ 1 Non. 


Pi  imerese  ou 


u pa  pral  nan  universite  (mem  si  you  universite  komunold  le  egzisle).  di  pou  kisa 
Ou  vie  iravay  si' 1 man  | | 

Ou  pa  gen  plan  pou  apre  lekol  | ) 

Lin  I J (expiike) 

i.  Eske  paran  ou  la  renmen  ou  kominye  avik  elid  yo  apre  Bakaloreya? 

| |Wi[  1 Non 

i.  Eske  ou  satisfy  avek  sisldm  edikasyon  Ayisyen'an.  [II  [21  [31  [4|  [51 


Fen  kesyond-a.  Mesi  anpii  paskc  ou  palisipe. 
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APPENDIX  K 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  DIRECTION  OF  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION, 
HAITIAN  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION 
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APPENDIX  L 


REQUEST  OF  AUTHORIZATION,  SUPERVISORY  COMMITTEE  CHAIRPERSON 
DR.  LINDA  S.  BEHAR-HORENSTEIN 


APPENDIX  M 


INFORMED  CONSENT  - CHILD  ASSENT  SCRIPT 
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INFORMED  CONSENT- O 


INFORMED  CONSENT  - CHILD  ASSENT  SCRIPT  (FRENCH  TRANSLATION) 


INFORMED  CONSENT  - CHILD  ASSENT  SCRIPT  (CREOLE  TRANSLATION) 


APPENDIX  N 


INFORMED  CONSENT  FOR  PARENT/GUARDIAN 


INFORMED  CONSENT  I 


l PARENT/GUARDIAN 
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INFORMED  CONSENT  - (FRENCH  TRANSLATION) 
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INFORMED  CONSENT  - (CREOLE  TRANSLATION) 

TOM  KONSANTMAN  POU  PAR  AN  AK  RESPONSAB 
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APPENDIX  O 


QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  OWNERS 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  OWNERS 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  OWNERS 


II.  Why  do  you  believe  thai  Haiti  i 


program  and/or  a semi-professional  Iraining  program?  Why  or  why  not? 


e?  [ ] Yes  [ ] No 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  OWNERS 
(FRENCH  TRANSLATION) 

QUESTIONNAIRE  POUR  LES  PROPRIETARIES  D'ENTREPRISES  ET 
DTNDUSTRIES 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  POUR  LES  PROPRIETARIES  D'ENTREPRISES  ET 
D'lNDUSTRIES 

1.  Drafting  cl  Blueprint  Reading 

2.  Gestion,  Developpcmcnt 

3.  Relations  Travaillcurs-Managemcnt 

4.  Comrolc  dcs  Instruments  et  Plantes 

5.  Mdtallurgic 

6.  Gestion  des  Entrcpriscs 

7.  Agriculture  (Economic,  Ingdnicur.  etc,) 

8.  Construction 

9.  Langucs  Etrangercs 

10.  Economic  et  Politique 

11.  Langagc/Discours 

12.  Malhcmatiqucs 

13.  Littdrature  et  Comrolc  dc  la  Qualitd 

15.  Hygiene  Mentale 

16.  Publicity 

17.  Dessin 

18.  Achat 

19.  Technicicn  de  Laboratoire 

20.  Art  Graphique  et  Maqucttc 

21.  Mechanic  (auto,  diesel) 

22.  Sdcuritd 

23.  Photographic 

24.  Sciences  Appliqudcs 

25.  Mathematiques  Appliqudcs 

26.  Technologic 

27.  Soudurc 

28.  Vente  au  ddtail 

29.  Protection  des  Plantes 

30.  Secrdtariat 

31.  Physique 

32.  Machineric 

33.  Ddmatchcur 

34.  Tenue  dcs  livres  et  Complabilitd 

35.  Air  Conditiond  and  Rdfrigdration 

36.  Electroniquc 

37.  Elcclricild  et  Motcur 

38.  Machine  d'atclicis 

39.  Reportage 

40.  Ateliers  d’Apprentissage 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  POUR  LES  PROPRtET AIRES  D’ENTREPRISES  ET 
D'lNDUSTRIES 

7-A.  Avcz-vous  des  employes  ayant  des  diplomcs  univcrsitaircs  qui  dedicnt  la  majority 
de  leur  temps  4 des  laches  en  dessous  du  niveau  universitaire?  1 ] Oui  [ ) Non 

7- B.  Si  oui,  serait-il  possible  quc  des  employes  possedant  des  formations  de  deux  ans 

apres  Ic  baccalaurdat  les  rcmplaccnt?  [ | Oui  [ ] Non 

8- A.  Voire  compagnic  possddc  cllc  un  programme  de  formation  organise  pour  les 

travnillcurs  qui  n’ont  pas  un  diplome  universitaire?  [ ] Oui  [ ] Non 
8-B.  Si  oui,  pcut-il  dire  modifie  [ ],  ou  elimine  [ J,  par  des  programmes  offerts  dans 
unc  university  communautairc? 

9.  Existc-t'il  des  institutions  d'education  dans  votre  communauttS  qui  repondent  aux 
besoins  des  travailleurs  qui  n'ont  pas  un  dipl6me  universitaire?  ( | Oui  [ ] Non 

10,  Ajoutez  vos  commenlaircs  sur  Ic  besoin  d'une  university  communautairc  en  Haiti, 
offrant  des  programmes  de  formations  techniques,  vocaiioncllcs  ct/ou  semi- 
professionelles. 


11.  Pourquoi  pensez-vous  qu'Haiti  ait  besoin  d’un  systdme  d'univcrsitd 
communautairc? 


12.  Comment  bdnyficiiait  Haiti  d’un  systdme  d'universitd  communautairc? 


13.  Si  vous  deviez  jouer  le  r61e  de  consciller  dans  le  ddvcloppement  d'un  systeme 

d'universites  regionales,  indurericz-vous  un  programme  technique-vocationel,  ou 
semi-professionel  de  deux  ans?  Si  oui,  pourquoi?  Si  non,  pourquoi? 


Aulrcs  Commenlaircs: 


Pouvons-nous  inclure  vos  commenlaircs  dans  le  rapport?  [ ] Oui  [ ] Non 
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QUESTIONNA 


i INDUSTRY  OWNERS 
ION) 


KESYONE  POU  MET  BIZNIS  AK  ENDISTR1 


Li  Drafting  ak  Blueprint 
Manajman,  Devlopman 
Relasyon  ant  Travayd  ak  Manajman 
Kontrole  Enslruman  ak  Plant 
Melaliji 

Manajman  Biznis 

Agrikilti  (Ekonomik,  Enjenyd,  etc.) 

Konstriksyon 

Lang  Etranje 

Ekonomik  ak  Gouvcnmun 
Angle  ak  Pale 
Matcmatik 

Literati  ak  Kontrole  Kalitc 
Ede  Enjenye 
I]  yen  Mantal 

Teknisyen  Laboralwa 
Dcsinc  Prodi 
Mckanik  (oto,  diczel) 

Sekirite 
Fotografi 
Sians  Aplike 
Matcmatik  Aplike 
Teknologi 

Revann-Machandiz 
Protejc  Plant 

Anplwayc  Biro 
Machin  Biznis 
Demache 
Kontab 
Rcfrijerasyon 

Mold  Electric 
Machin  Shop 

Repotc  ak  Teknisyen  nan  Ekri 
Apranli  (zouti  ak  moulaj,  etc.) 

Fizik 

Other 
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INFORMED  CONSENT  FOR  BUSINESS/INDUSTRY  OWNER 
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INFORMED  CONSENT  - (FRENCH  TRANSLATION) 


DE  CONSENTOENT  POUR  LES  PROPRIETAIRES  DE  BUSINESS  ET 
D'INSUSTRIE 
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INFORMED  CONSENT  - (CREOLE  TRANSLATION) 


APPENDIX  Q 


QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  PROFESSIONALS 


[1]  [21  131  [4]  [SI 
111 [2]  [31  [4 1 [51 
HI  [2)  [3]  [4]  [51 
[11 [21 [31 [4) [51 
[11  [21  [31  [4]  [ 5 1 
[11121 [3) [41 [51 


I 1)  [2]  1 3 ] [4]  [51 


QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  PROFESSIONALS 


The  Communily  College  System  Should; 

S.  Teach  broad  technical  skills  that  are  transferable  from 
one  job  to  another. 


all  occupational  degree  programs. 


relations,  good  work  habits,  appropriate  personal 
degree  programs. 


and  computation  in  all  occupational  courses  and 


er  counseling  and  job  placement  sei 


occupations  for  which  they  arc  preparing, 

14.  Contract  to  provide  specific  training  needed  by  local 


their  competencies  by  working  in  local  business  and 
industry. 


Ill  12]  (31  (4]  (51 
[I]  |2)  [31  [4]  [51 

(11  (21 (3(  14) (51 

[11  [2]  [3]  M)  (51 
(11(21  [31  [4)  [51 
[II  [2]  | 3]  [4]  [51 
HI  [2]  [31  (41  [5] 
[I] [2]  [31  [4] [5] 
I H [21  [3]  [41  [5] 


QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  PROFESSIONALS 


I 5 I 


17.  Cooperate  with  unions  In  the  development  and 


9.  Cooperate  with  professional  organizations  in  the 
programs  Tor  their  members. 

0.  Develop  processes  for  students  to  earn  credit  for  their 
of  program  require! 


I)  14)  15) 
>1  14)  (5) 


reduce  unemployment  among  target  populations. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  PROFESSIONALS 


Directions:  For  each  item,  please  mark  one  box. 


i 1 


The  Community  College  System  Should: 

25.  Develop  and  offer  specialized  programs  to  retrain 
workers  with  obsolete  skills  to  work  in  new 
occupations, 

26.  Develop  and  offer  training  programs  in  high-technolt 


!7.  Provide  exposure  to  high-technology  equipment  so  that 
local  business  and  industry  personnel  may  lest  its 
applicability  to  their  operations. 


29.  Offer  special  courses  related  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 


31. 1 am  satisfied  with  Haiti's  current  educational  system 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  PROFESSIONALS 

Would  you  please  comment  here  on  your  thoughts  concerning  the  need  or  advisability  of 
developing  a local  community  college,  which  would  include  two-year  terminal  technical- 
vocational  and/or  semi-professional  training  programs. 


Why  do  you  believe  that  Haiti  needs  a community  college  system? 


In  what  ways  do  you  think  that  the  development  of  a community  college  system  could  be 
beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  Haiti? 


professional  training  program?  Why  or  why  not? 


May  we  quote  your  comments  in  the  letter  above?  [ 1 Yes  | 1 No 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  PROFESSIONALS  (FRENCH  TRANSLATION) 
QUESTIONNAIRE  POUR  LES  PROFESSIONELS 

Instructions:  Pour  cliaquc  question,  encerclez  Ic  nunuSro  qui  convicnt. 


Offrir  dcs  cours  qui  permettent  aux  dtudiants  dc 
r University  d'Etat  d' Haiti. 


IH  [21  [31  [4)  [51 


Offrir  dcs  cours  dans  des  domaincs  qui  permettent 
aux  dtudiants  d'etre  prSts  k I'cmploie  immddiat. 

Offrir  dcs  cours  dans  des  domaincs  qui  permettent 
aux  dtudiants  plus  ages  d'etre  prels  & I’emploie 


[1]  [2]  ( 3 1 14)  [51 
[1] 12]  (31  [4]  [5] 
HI  [2]  [31  [41  (51 


Offrir  dcs  programmes  de  formation  continue  qui 
aident  les  dtudiants  ayant  dcs  lacuncs  de  base  3 se 
preparer  pour  unc  profession. 


[11  (21  [31  [41  [51 


Coonliner  les  professions  avec  les  programmes 
offerts  pas  les  lycdes  el  les  colleges  locaux.  pour  assurer 

une  bonne  transition  des  dlevcs  d'un  niveau  a un  autre  | 1 1 [ 2 ] [3]  [4]  [5] 


programmes  de  formation  et  de  recyclagc  ndeessaires  a 
leur  formation  et  devcloppcmem  pendant  leur  carridre. 


ID  [21  [31  [41  [51 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  POUR  LES  PROFESSIONELS 


Instructions:  Pourchaquc  questic 


n.  enccrdcr  le  numiiro  qui  convienL 


I 


rptiblcs  d’etre  utiles 


IS.  Foumir  dcs  opportunity  au  corps  professoral  pour 
des  industries  ct  businesses  locales. 


HI  [2]  13]  [4]  [5] 
HI  121  I3|  [41  [5] 
HI  [21  13)  [4]  [5] 

HI  12]  [3]  [41  [5] 
111  U1  [3]  [ 4 1 [51 
111  12)  [31  [4] [5] 
HI  I2|  [3]  [4]  |5J 


QUESTIONNAIRE  POUR  LES  PROFESSIONELS 


developing  a local  community  college,  which  would  include  two-year  terminal  technical- 
vocational  and/or  semi-professional  training  programs. 


Why  do  you  believe  that  Haiti  needs  a community  college  system? 


beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  Haiti? 


If  you  were  to  play  a role  in  advisory  educators  about  the  development  of  a community 
professional  training  program?  Why  or  why  not? 


* in  the  letter  above?  [ ! Yes  1 ] No 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  PROFESSIONALS  (CREOLE  TRANSLATION) 


KEKSYONE  POU  PROFESYONEL 


You  lnivesitc  Rcivonal  dw'c: 


1 . Ofri  kou  kap  pdmdl  clidyan  Iransfcrc  nan  inivdsite. 

2.  Ofri  kou  kap  pcirvcl  clidian  pasc  bakalowcya. 


I.  Ofri  enslriksyon  nan  domcn  okipasyons  kap  prepare 
ka  Iravay  kounycya. 


1 [2]  13)  [41  (5] 
1 [21  [31  [41  [51 
!21  [3]  [4]  [ 5 ] 

[11  [2|  [31  [41  [51 


koldj  yo  pou  p6m£l  clidyan  yo  al  nan  inivisile  pi  fasil 

J.  Pemct  etidyan  yo  anlrc  soli  nan  cnslilisyon  yo  pou  yo  ka 
pran  trenin.  e pou  yo  ka  kontinye  devlopc  c avansc 


1 [21  [3]  [41  [51 


III  121  [31  [41  [51 


[11121 |3| |4] [51 
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KEKSYONE  POU  PROFESYONEL 


li.  ak  kalkil  nan  torn  program  yo. 


12.  Bay  clidyan  yo  kons£y  sou  zaft  job  nan  torn  program 
okipasyoncl  yo. 


15.  Bay  profesg  yo  chans  poo  yo  rcsiklc  konpcians  yo 


21  [3]  [41  [5 
21  [3 1 [41  [5 


2 I [3)  [41  [5 


2 I [31  [4 | (5 


2 1 [31  [41 [5 


16.  Jwcn  c pi  anboche  anplwaye  endisiriyhl  ki  gen  konesans 
kom  profuse  nan  lour  disiplin  yo. 
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KEKSYONE  POU  PROFESYONEL 


g 

f 


You  Ini.cMlc  Rejyonal  dwe: 


enplcmantasyon  bencfis  edikalif  manb  yo. 


ak  enplcmatasyon  program  ftmasyon  pou  numb  yo. 

!0.  Devlope  de  prosed  i:  ki  p&mdl  clidyan  yo  rcscvwa  krcdi 
dckwa  pou  yo  ka  fini  program  yo  pi  vit. 


[31  Ml  i: 
[31  [41  [1 


k-ap  chanje  de  jou  an  jou. 

14.  Devlope  e ofri  program  .spesyaliaasyon  pou  dimi 


[31  [41  [: 
[31  [41  [1 
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KEKSYONE  POU  PROFESYONEL 
Dircksyon:  Pou  chak  kcksyon.  chckc  ou  nimewo. 


meie  yo  ajou. 


28.  Edc  c konscyc  moun  ki  gen  li  demclc. 

29.  Ofri  kou  ki  pemii  etidyan  yo  apran  sou  kombs  clranje. 

30.  Ede  biznis  local  yo  nan  zafe  kombs  andeyo  peyi-ya. 


[11  [21  [31  f 4 1 15) 
[1]  [21  [3]  14)  [5] 
[11  [2]  [3]  [41  [51 
[11  [21  [31  [41  [51 
[11  [21  [3]  [41  [5] 
HI  [21  [31  [41  [51 


[11  12) (31 [4) |51 
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KEKSYONE  POU  PROFESYONEL 

Di  ki  sa  ou  panes  sou  sate  bezwcn  pou  devlope  you  inivesilc  Rcjyonal  local,  ki  la  bay 
program  2 zan  leknik,  vokasyonel.  ak  profcsyonel. 


Pou  ki  sa  ou  panes  kc  Ayiti  bezwcn  ou  sisl6m  kominiti  kolej? 


Ki  bcnefis  ou  panes  ou  sislern  inivesilc  korninolc  lap  pole  pou  Ayili? 


Si  ou  lap  jwe  ou  rol  nan  bay  konsdy  sou  zafe  edikasyon  pou  yo  devlope  ou  sislern 
iniv&silc  Rejyonal,  cskc  ou  lap  ajoule  you  program  2 zan  tcknik,  vokasyonel.  ou  bycn 


Lol  Komanli: 


Eskc  nou  mdt  ajoule  komanld  ou  yo?  ( ) Wi  [ j Non 
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INFORMED  CONSENT  - (FRENCH  TRANSLATION) 

FORME  DE  CONSEWTMENT  FOUR  LES  PROFESSIONELS 


INFORMED  CONSENT  - (CREOLE  TRANSLATION) 
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PERMISSION  TO  QUOTE/REPRODUCE  COPYRIGHT  MATERI  AL 
■ dssj/)  ft-  JaUtM  . owner  of  ihe  copyright  ol 


m for  the  Democrr.fiauon  of  ihe  Educational  System  in . 
roe  p-M.  Pavlov  Roman  to  use  ihe  following  material  at 


Piuii  Inr  h"'««  Lin,!  Nvn**^ 


Pgccapro  to  he  ChlOKd/Reoroduccd 
Appendix  A - Communiiy  College 


the  purposes  of  reproducing  and  distributing  nncroibrmed  copies  of  ihe  disseii 


APPENDIX  T 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  MODELS 
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Table  T- 1 Community  College  Models 

Country Name(s) Special  Features 

Countries  in  Regional  Colleges  Founded  in  late  1970s  by  World 

Africa  Bank  funding. 

Specialized  in  technical/vocalional 
programs. 

Accept  students  from  middle 


Australia 


Belarus 


Britain 


College  of  Advanced  Education  of  Multipurpose  short-cycle 
Victoria  (CAE);  community  programs, 

colleges;  Technical  and  Further  Binary  short-cycle  programs: 

Education  Colleges  (TAFEs).  ( 120  bridge  secondary,  college,  and 
in  New  South  Wales  alone)  university. 

CAEs  have  recently  been  granted 
university  status. 

Community  College  (American  Multipurpose  short-cycle 

model)  programs. 

Specialized  technical/vocational 
programs. 


Community  college  model;  vishe  Multipurpose  short-cycle  program 

skole  (emphasizes  commercial 

cooperatives  and  specialist 
upgrading). 


550  College  of  further  education 
(CFEs);  polytechnics 


Binary  short-cycle  programs: 
bridge  secondary,  college,  and 
university. 

Founded  to  offer  alternative  to 
university  by  expanding 
postsecondary,  work  preparation, 
and  adult  education. 
Multipurpose  short-cycle 


programs. 

CFEs  are  part  of  the  1992 
educational  reform  movement  to 
create  free  postcompulsory 
education  for  16-18-year-olds. 


Community  college  model  (40); 
vishe  skolc 


Colleges  of  General  and 
Vocational  Education  [Quebec] 


Binary  short-cycle  programs: 
bridge  secondary,  college,  and 
university. 

Founded  to  offer  alternative  to 
university  by  expanding  post- 
secondary,  work  preparation,  and 
adult  education. 

Lifelong  learning  in  social/cultural 

Technical  schools  are  branches  of 
universities  or  polytechnic 
colleges. 

Multipurpose  short-cycle 
programs. 

Public  support:  federal,  state,  or 
local  level. 


Ceylon  Junior  University  College 


China  Vocational  University  and 

Worker's  College 

Colombia  Community  college  (American 


Czech  Federal  Community  college  (based  on 
Republic  Dutch  model) 


Specialized  technical/vocational 
programs. 

Specialized  technical/vocational 
programs. 


Multipurpose  short-cycle 
programs. 

Specialized  technical/vocational 
programs. 

Specialized  technical/vocational 
programs. 

Multipurpose  short-cycle 
programs. 

Binary  short-cycle  programs: 
bridge  secondary,  college,  and 
university. 
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(254) 


Russia  and 

independent 
states  of 
Eurasia 


Vishc  skolc;  Teknicum 


Scotland  Educational  authority  colleges 

Singapore  Polytechnic  institutes 

Slovak  Community  college  (based  on 

Republic  British  polytechnic  models) 

Sri  Lanka  Regional  technical  institutes 


Some  private  support  through 
student  tuition. 

Public  support:  federal,  stale,  or 
local  level. 


programs. 

Sometimes  combined  to  form 
single  upper-secondary  school. 
Binary  short-cycle  programs. 

Specialized  lechnical/vocational 
programs. 

Multipurpose  short-cycle 
programs. 

Specialized  lechnical/vocational 
programs. 

Binary  short-cycle  programs. 

Specialized  tcchnical/vocational 
programs. 

Multipurpose  short-cycle 


Sweden  Upper-secondary  schools: 

technical  colleges 


Binary  shott-cycle  programs: 
bridge  secondary,  college,  and 
university. 

Founded  to  meet  expending  needs 
of  postsecondary,  work 
preparation  and  adult  education,  as 
well  as  other  alternatives  to  the 

I960  tcchnology/occupational 
program  expansion  to  meet  work 


National  Institute  of  Higher 
Education  (U.S.  and  British 


United  Slates  Community  colleges  ( 1 ,200) 


Lifelong  teaming  in  social/cultural 

Technical  schools  are  branches  of 
universities  or  polytechnic 
colleges. 

local  level. 

Special  courses  to  facilitate 
transfer  to  university. 

Potential  adoption  of  some 
"binary"  orientation  elements. 


Source:  Ruby,  R.U  & Tarrow,  N.  (1996) 
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